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SOLE PROPRIETO 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, Lonoow. 


‘DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING, 
and SUSTAINING to all. Being easy of 
digestion is INDISPENSABLE to Invalids, 
Homeopaths, and Dyspeptics. 


“It SUPERSEDES every other Cocoa in 
the Market.” —@lobe. 


) 

“MARAVILLA COCOA may justly be 
called ‘the PERFECTION of PREPARED 
“COCOA.”—British Medical Journal. 
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KEATINGS COUGH LOZENGES. 


Medical Testimony states, that unquestionably no other remedy exists which is so certain in its effects, 


ASTHMA, 
WINTER COUGH, 
BRONCHITIS, 
DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, 


alike yield to its influence. One Lozenge alone pa the sufferer relief, Many remedies are sold that contain Morphia, 


Opium, or violent drugs, but KEATING’S CO 
the most delicate in health may use them with 


GH LOZENGES are composed only of the purest simple drugs, and 
perfect confidence. KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES are prepared 


by Tuomas KzatinG, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and sold by all Chemists, in Boxes, 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d, each, 





OLDRIDGE’S 
BALM OF COLUMBIA, 


The Best, the Oldest, 
and the only Restora- 
tive for the hair ever 
produced. 

Established 60 years. 

Sold by all Chemists 
and Pe ers. 

' 3s. 6d., 6s., and lls. 

m per bottle. 

WHOLESALB- 


| is S }22, Wellington Street, 
De Strand, London. 












THE WINDoWBLIND QF THE PERIOD 
iS THE ONLY VENETIAN 
POSSE SSING SOUND SERVICEABLE QUALITIES, ITIS 
HALF THEUSUAL SPACE, ELEGANT 
EARANCE,ANDIS A MOST DESIRABLE 
N TO THE PALACE & MANSION. 
ASAMPLE LATH & PR c list 


SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 
HODKINSON & CLARKE 
CANADA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 
SBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 
-. HOUSE FOR WIRE BLINDS 
SUN. SHADES OF EVERY KIND 








FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 


for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Bick 
feudaabe, Lon of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Gotenen, ool all 


the stomach and bowels; and for elderly people, or where. 
an ocossional aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted, 
PERSONS of s FULL HABIT, who are subject to Headache, 
Giddiness, Drowsiness, and Singing in the Ears, arising from too 
great a flow of blood to the should never be without them, as 
many dangerous symptoms wili be entirely carried off by their timely 


For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 
bevreien, the bs perewrong, Re emamegers = way revalent with the 

ex, Depression of dpiri ulness of Sig ervous Affections, 
Blotches, and wnses of tip Sake, ond ge a balay 
juvenile bloom to ion, 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners have authorised the name and 
address of “THOMAS PROUT, No. 229, Strand, London,” to be 
pent ne the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the 


Price 1s, 144, and 9s, 9d, per Box. 








Only Infants’ Medicine wnder Royal Patronage. 


ATKINSON & BARKER’S 


: ROYAL 
INFANTS’ PRESERVATIVE 


48 SUPPLIED TO 


QUEEN VICTORIA 


Is the best Medicine in the world for Infants and Young Children, 
for the prevention and cure of those disorders incident to Infante, 
affording instant relief in conyuisions, flatulency, affections of the 
bowels, difficult teething, rickets, measles, &c., and may be given 
with safety immediately after birth, It is no misnomer cordial, 
no stu tive, deadly narcotic, but a veritable Preservative of 
Infants. Sold by all Chemists everywhere, in 1s. 1}d. Bottles of 
the same quality as supplied to Queen Victoria for the 
Royal Children. 


WARRANTED PERFECTLY HARMLESS, 
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GOLDEN HOURS ADVERTISER December 1, 1675.~—4 n " 
Ma, J, W. Guzen, 54, Pat ye. Wen bp te ian a ee, y dears Houre" should be sent 


BRAGG'S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s., 4s,, and 8s, each, From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 
of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburm Bile, &c, See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As prepared for his celebrated Bisouits, is sold in 2s., 4s., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Baronar & Co., 
Sanaur & Sox, Epwarps & Co., NswBxry & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr, Hassatx’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1862, 


It is highly recommended by the first Medical men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure Breath, 
and Worms. 








F. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 





“FOR THE BLOOD YS TE LIFE.” 


| CLARKE'S | 
WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE, |x areal 


Is warranteu lo ¢ cause Loe Dived :ruus ai Lispurivie-, Pou wae ver cause powe y; yet soothingly on the LIVER, STOMACH, 
arising. ForSerofula, Scurvy, Sores of all kinds, Skiu and Blood Diseuses,] KIDNEYS, and BOWELS, giving TONE, ENERGY, and 
its effects are marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials frow ali paris, In 
Lotties, 2s, 64, each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of VIGOR to the whole system. They are wonderfully 
all Chemists. Sent tv any address, for 30 or 152 sian ps, by the Prop..etor, efficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES 
. ’ 

F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, Young or Old, and asa general FAMILY MEDICINE, 

APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. for the cure of most complaints they are unequalled, 


London Depét, 150, Oxford Street. 








Ask your Chemist for 


“Grains of Health,” 


ECONOMY _IN MOURNING. 










Ht you sustr from ONK FOLD of Kay & Richardson's New & 
INDIGESTION = Potest ALBERT OBAPE is Ad 
BILIOUS or | TRICK as TWO FOLDS of the old maze, is 





LIVER SOMPL .21:78 MUCH CHEAPER and WEARS BETTKR 1) @ 


Price 2s. Od. per box by pvst Su, esa, “GRAINS OF 
MEALTE Depot.1. High Holborn London WC 


Use Symington’s Patent Pea Flour. 
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T is easy of Digestion, Wholesome, Nutritious, requires no boiling, and rapidly makes a 
a ol Tureen of Rich Soup. In Packets, 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d.; or in Tins, ls, ls, 6d., and 3s. each, 
TRADE MARK. / 


W. SYMINGTON & Co., Market Harborough. Retail, 16, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 











JOHN GOSNELL AND OCO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
* AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 


“ TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” besutifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO,’s, and see that you have none other than their GIN UINE article. 





g Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers. Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London, 
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FOR WHICH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 

ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 

For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | AMonesr Tax Many TrsTIMONIAIS REORIVED WE BEG 
TO ADD THE FOLLOWING:— 


“ : | 
Puddings with fewer Eggs, and | Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
Pastry with less Butter. Drak Srr,—I beg to inform you that after having 
| 
| 
| 


tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 
Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, 


nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 
to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 
and (not destroying the Sugar in 


I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
wake it known.—Your most obedient servant, 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more . G, Wanninre, 
ns ee a ee ee **Yrernational Eahibinos, tore’ ate fstro 
Yeast. tor af Oookery to the Army of Great Britain, 


oe ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to th 
Bread may be made with it in a Lancet, Author of “ emi Detected,” &e., says it 
QUARTER THE TIME required is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
when Yeast is used, as it is not = mahinn Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 

ard ship, 


necessary for the Dough to stand ERNEST ELLIOT, rg ty Hoe Majesty's Dock- 
: . . yar ortsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 
and rise before it is put into the into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 


oven. ' to the sick, but in the-officers’ mess,” 








To make Bread.—To every pound of flour add a heaped-up teaspoonful of Borwicx’s Baxina PowpER 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mix while in a DRY state; then pour on gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, mixing quickly but thoroughly into 
a dough of the usual consistency, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mix it thoroughly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Bonwicx’s Baxina PowpzeE; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
size of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 





Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d, Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 


WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge), 


TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER, 
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The January Part will be ready by December 20th, Price Sixpence. 


GOLDEN HOURS FOR 1876. 





We have pleasure in making the following important announcements ; 


1. Tre AvrHor oF “ Mary Powett,” though suffering from ill-health, hopes to complete & New Story in time to 
allow its commencement in the January part. The readers of the other works of this accomplished Author will await 
with eagerness the appearance of 


“STEEP-HOLLOW, A TALE OF COUNTRY LIFE,” 
1. A well-known writer furnishes a series of graphic papers on 
“WORKING MEN’S HOMES,” 
drawn up from actual observation while residing for a time among the working men of a metropolitan suburb, 
3. Mr. Rictarp HxrarH promises a series of papers on the 
“CENTENARY OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE,” 
the celebration which is awakening so much excitement in the United States. 
4, The AutHor oF “THE Poor IN Paris,” has written the 
“STORY OF A NEW EXODUS.” 
which is painful in its revelations and interest. 


5. The Rev. Charles Marshal), M.A., of Harpurhey, gives us some gleanings of a spiritual husbandry under the 


title of 
“CORN FROM A MANCHESTER SHEAF.” 


6. Miss Mary E, Surprry, Authoress of “GABRIELLE VAUGHAN,” contributes a New Story— 


“COUSIN DEBORAH’S WHIM,” 


¥ewhich will be found marked by the same careful analysis of motives and Celineation of character that made her former 


tale so popular. 
7. The Rev. W. Wyatt Grit, M.A., records his experiences of 
“SAVAGE LIFE IN THE SOUTH SEAS,” 
with information concerning native traditions and customs, such as never before has buen published. 


8. The Paincz or Wates’s Visit To Inpra makes it opportune to introduce some papers on 


“EVERY-DAY LIFE IN INDIA.” 


by a resident there. 


8. Mr. G. Horprn Pixs has written for us a new and interesting tale— 


“MONEY OR LIFE; A TALE OF THE CITY AND THE SUBURBS,” 


which will commence in the January part, and be continued throughout the year. 
10, The Rev. J. B. Fraais, M.A., contributes a series of papers on 


“THE CHIEF AGENTS OF THE CRUCIFIXION.” 


11. The author of “ Moravian Lire in THE Buiack Forest,” describes some of the experiences of 
“AN ENGLISH GIRL’ IN GERMANY.” 
12, Mrz. Jarner, of Yeddo, contributes the account of 
“A JOURNEY BEYOND TREATY LIMITS,” 


with other papers, illustrative of Japanese Manners and Customs. 


These twelve Serials are original, and prepared in especial adaptation to the pages of “ Golden Hours.” The whole 
of them will appear in the magazine during 1876, in addition to other useful papers. The volume for next year will 
therefore be a library in itself. 


The toned-paper and illustrations will continue to unite the skill of designers, engravers and printers, soas to render 
th>m a marked feature of the magazine. 


Lonpvon, Nov. 20th, 1875. 
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PRESSING ONWARD; or, Earnest Counsels for Holy Living. By the Rev. W. a. Wartrzmorg, 
D.D., Rector of St. Katherine Cree, London. Sma'l 8vo., cloth, bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. In Leatheret, gilt 
edges, 8s. 6d, 
“Far from tains much that we all need to have put plainly and forcibly before us, . . » « « it must be called a 
vey good little book, ae Si Belle 


THE PATHWAY OF PEACE: or, Counsels and Encouragements for the Earnest Inquirer. 
By Rev. W. M. WuittEmorg, D.D. Fiyth Thousand, Small 8yo., cloth, bevelled boards, 2s.6d- In Leatheret, 
gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

*,* These two books are suitable to give to young people about the time of their ConrinMation, and Prusstna ONWARD may be regarded 
as a sequel to the Paruway oF Pxack, 

CHU RCH SEASONS. Readings snd Meditations on the different periods of the Christiar 

Year. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Cloth, red edges, 2s. 


“The Author writes with clearness and simplicity, and sets forth much Scriptural trath with ref-rence to the fall of man, and the 
redemption wrought out by the Lord Jesus Christ in His all sufficient atonement.” Record, 


ENGLAND’S PRAYER BOOK. A Short and Practical Exposition of the Services, By the 
Rev. THomas B. §1xxs, Rector of Halstead, Kent. Small 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d, 


SICK BED SERVICES. Compiled from the Holy Scriptures and the Book of Common Prayer. 
By the late Canon Hawxins. Second Edition, with the Author's latest corrections. 8vo., limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 


HYMNS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH, AND LAYS OF THE BETTER 
AND. Containing selections from Moultrie, Bonar, Trench, Monsell, Newman, Coleridge, Neale, &c., &c. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, elegant, 5s.; morocco, gilt edges, 10s, 6. 


THE WORLD IN WHICH I LIVE, AND MY PLACE IN IT. A Universal Histor; 
cog aaa from the Creation to the present time. By E. 8. A. A New Edition, revised, large Crown 8vo., 
clot 8 


INVITATION AND PROMISE, Short Readings in Simple Language. By the Author of 


“Words of Consolation.” Cloth, 1s., or as a Packet of 12 Tracts, 8d. 


WORDS OF CONSOLATION, PARDON, AND HOPE, Cloth, 1s. As a Packet of 12 


Tracts, 


NIGHT SCENES OF THE BIBLE, AND THEIR TEACHINGS. By the Rev. 
C. D. Brix, M.A., Rector of Cheltenham, and "Hon, Canon of Carlisle. A New and Revised Edition, in Two 
uniform Vols. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s, each, 


FRESH LEAVES IN THE BOOK AND ITS STORY. By L. N. R. Complete in One 


volume, Post 8vo., cloth, with seventy-five illustrations, 6s. 


THE CITY WHICH HATH FOUNDATIONS. By A.M. James. With an Introduction 
by Six J. T. Conznipee. New Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE SERVICE OF LOVE; or, Ministry for Christ in our Daily Life, By A. M. Jamus. 
Square 16mo., cloth, 1s, 6d. 





In the Press. 
THE DEVOUT COMMUNICANT’S COMPANION. A Manual for Holy Communion. 


Containing the Service and Suitable Meditations. By Rev. O. P. Lon@tann, Vicar of Headington Quarry, Oxon. 
Price ls, ; 





FO R ADVENT. 
WHO IS THIS? By Rev. Eomunp Fowtz. 1d. | CHRIST IN THE COLLECTS AND SER- 


PREPARE YETHE WAY OF THE LORD: VICES OF THE CHURCH. by Rev. H. 
Ry the Author ot ‘Is it Nothiug to You?” &e. Lyon. Nos. fur the Sundays in Advent. 1d. each. 
Twenty-second Thousand, 1d; or, 25 forls, 6d. | [HE COMING TROUBLES, and consequently 

EVERY EYE SHALL SEE HIM, Twenty- approaching Glorious Secoud Advent of the Lord 
eighth thousand. ld. Jesus Christ. 1d., or 25 for 1s. 6d. 

THOUGHTS ON ADVENT, AND THE | THE LORD IS AT HAND; are we looking 
COLLECT FORADVENTSUN DAY. 21. tor Him # 1d. 

ADVENT EXHORTATION TO THE ADVENT SERMONS ON PROPHECY. 
HouyYy i py oll rom By che Rev. J. B. Currrorp. 64, 

THS ADVENT ASP&C Ss | a ; 
SUPPER. By Kev. R. H. Paukser. 3d. | “ldethiy Eteutetin Brae aw Crk 

CHRIST WILL COME AGAIN. ByG.W. M.A. Cloth 2s. 

Myung. 11., or 9d. per dozen. | THINGS TO COME. Six Lectures, 12mo., 


THE BOOKS WERE OPENED. By GW. | cloth ls. 6d. 
Myung. 1d., or 9d. per dozen, | 





London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, Paternoster Row. 
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THE WHITE 


CUIRASSIER. 


A TALE OF THE WAR OF 1870—71. 


BY MADAME MEYSSONNIER. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—CATHELINEAU’S DIVISION. 


AND so Charles Beaumont took his way dis- 
consolate back to Poitiers, anger and wounded 
vanity struggling to stifle the pain of a deeper 
wound, which, despite all his heartlessness, 
made itself felt bitterly and profoundly. For 
he really and truly loved Hilda as much as it 
was in his cold cynical nature to love any one ; 
and not even the knowledge that his heritage 
was about to be restored to him could com- 
fort him in this the first freshness of his dis- 
appointment for the loss of the young girl’s 
affection. 

Strange as it may seem, it was now only he 
really began seriously to believe that his suit 
was hopeless, and that she actually cared 
nought for him; even yet he could scarcely 
realize the fact that all his plannings and 
plottings had been vain, and were destined 
to end in total failure, that the object for 
which he had schemed since boyhood had 
eluded his grasp, and that he—man of the 
world as he considered himself—had, to use 
his own expression, been outwitted -by a 
schoolgirl. 

“‘ But I should have conquered at last,” he 
soliloquized, “had that odious mother not 
turned up, confound her! How I did hate 
that Madame de Chavigny when I wasa boy ! 
and I fancy the amiable sentiment was cor- 
dially reciprocated ; and to think of her coming 
to life again in this miraculous fashion, just 
in time to frustrate all my plans! For I do 
believe Hilda was beginning to get fond of 
me, and would have come round after all. 
She must have liked me at last—what woman 
breathing could have remained indifferent toa 
life’s devotion such as I offered? Dieu merci / 
it is not often they get the chance, and Hilda 
would have made me an excellent wife—these 
refractory young women always do, they have 
some character, and when they take up an 
idea, carry it through. I dare say after a year 
or two she would have worshipped my 
shadow.” 

And M. Beaumont, forgetful for an instant 
of the present, smiled to himself at the fair 
future, he was, Alnaschar-like, sketching forth, 

VIII. 








and drew out his long moustache, twirling it 
to a point, after the manner of the exqui- 
sites of the empire, till the remembrance 
came suddenly over him, first that France was 
under the Republic, one and indivisible ; then 
he instantly spread his hirsute appendages 
flat against his cheek ; and next that he had 
been given the Aaxier in the most unequivocal 
style by his lady love, which caused the fatu- 
ous smile to be replaced by an angry frown, 
and then by a long-drawn sigh. 

“Bah!” he muttered, impatiently, “I am 
not the first man, I suppose, who has been 
refused by a fool, and I’ll get over it as others 
have done. Luckily, our fellows know no- 
thing of it;” and giving his horse a smart cut 
over the ears, he broke into a gallop. 

Meanwhile the peace negotiations were 
going on between the conquerors and the 
conquered, and the various articles of the 
treaty were being discussed and disputed one 
by one. On the 14th February the Paris 
war contribution had been paid. On the 
16th, Belfort, a most important strategical 
position, capitulated, the 12,000 men com- 
posing the garrison being allowed, in con- 
sideration of their long and gallant resistance, 
to march out with all the honours of war. 
Vauban, the military engineer of Louis XIV., 
who passed a great portion of his life in 
studying the fortifications of the north and 
east of France, designated Belfort the heel 
of the French Achilles; and this, the one 
weak point in their boundary line, was now 
in the hands of their enemies. So long as 
Germany holds Belfort and Metz, France can 
never be secure, and both nations being well 
aware of this fact, the possession of these two 
fortresses was one of the most contested points 
in the treaty of peace. The Count Bismarck, 
was, however, not to be shaken in his resolu- 
tion to secure them for the protection of his 
own frontier, and France being in no position 
to dispute his will, they were given up with 
Alsace and the fifth of Lorraine. 

On the 17th, Monsieur Thiers was elected 
by the National Assembly as Chef du Pouvoir 
Executive, and in an energetic speech ex- 
horted France to bear her disasters with 
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courage, and declared that though aypated | Geep dye. The most turbulent among these 
at the painful task imposed upon him by |are the workers in the slate quarries which 
the country, he accepted it with obedience, | abound in the neighbourhood,—a set of men 
devotion, and love. The new ministry was envious of the aristocracy, and ever ready for 
then elected. On the 21st, M. Thiers went | mischief. In 1793 the Angevins took active 
.to Versailles to conclude matters with the | part with the Bleus against the Vendéens, 
Prussian Chancellor, the armistice having | and the ill-disposed part of the population, 
been prolonged to the 25th. ‘excited by the entry of the Breton 

Though the prevailing desire throughout | troops, stirred up the people, recalling the 
France was for peace—peace at any price— souvenirs of the great Revolution, and 
a few fiery spirits, especially in the south, re- inflaming their minds against the Mon- 
volted against the terms of the treaty, and jarchists. The Cathelineans in particular 
clamoured for a continuation of war. Among, being better dressed and disciplined than the 
these was Gambetta, who finding himself in a | others, and wearing on their breasts the Sacré- 
minority, threw up his position in the Govern- | Cceur with the old Vendéen motto, “ Arréte, 
ment at Bordeaux, and retired from public | le cour de Jésus est la,” gave great offence, 
life sorrowful and indignant. land were treated as aristocrats, Vendéens, 

General Cathelineau, and a few others of the | and traitors to the republic sold to Prussia. 
Breton leaders would fain have prolonged the | Thereupon several franc-tireurs tore off the 
strife, and urged, as had previously done | religious badge, the people applauding them 
Gambetta, that by rousing the whole of|as they did so. Despite this threatening of 
France in a body their lost fortunes might | disaffection, the Breton troops were called 
even yet be retrieved ; but the country, ex- as usual to public prayers. The service was 
hausted and _panic- -stricken, remained in to take place in the Champs de Mars after 
general cold and irresponsive. General the morning affe/. As soon as this was 
Cathelineau, on his return from Bordeaux, known a crowd began to collect with the 








harangued the troops in a speech where his 
enforced deference for the Government of 


the National Defence scarcely concealed his 


indignant grief at the feebleness of General 


Trochu, and the humiliating condition of the. 
Let Paris bow her. 


capitulation of Paris. 
neck to the yoke, they would fight on to the 
bitter end. 

Matters were in this position when he 
entered Angers on the 22nd February with 


‘evident intention of making some sort of 


hostile manifestation, and increased as the 
hour approached. When the soldiers arrived, 
one or two of those who had lost their badge 
of the Sacred Heart demanded fresh ones, 
and fastened them on before the people. 
Loud mutterings of discontent followed this 
demonstration. Others appeared without the 
heart upon their breast ; among these latter 
was Charles Beaumont, who, when the badge 
had been given him, received it without ob- 








his troops. There, on the 23rd, Charles 
Beaumont found his regiment of /ranc-| servation, but appeared without it on the 
tireurs now incorporated with Cathelineau’s |\Champs de Mars. “What childish folly !” he 
division. One of the conditions of peace had muttered ; “one would think we were 
imposed by the Count Bismarck had been the | still in the Midile Ages, as these priest-ridden 
immediate dissolution of those various free | fools would fain have it!” and he flung the 
corps who had never been looked upon by | badge from him disdainfully, prepared, should 
the Prussian authorities as forming part of he be questioned, to say that he had mislaid 
the military force of France. This demand it. This example was followed by several of 
had been acceded to, and the Sranc-tireurs his men. 
were dispersed, with the exception of a few; When the affe/ was over, some of the 
companies, who were acknowledged to form soldiers murmured at having to kneel on the 
an honourable exception to the general body, | place and uncover for prayer, the crowd en- 
and to have rendered serious service during | couraging them to resist doing so. When the 
the war. These were, by permission, incor- | order was given for the service to commence, 
porated in the division of General Catheli- | the first words were drowned by an outburst 
neau, Charette, and Lipowski, and were known | | of hootings and yellings, the agitation increas- 
by the names of their commanders. | Ing every instant, till the noise rendered all 
The town of Angers is composed of widely | attempts to proceed impossible. At this 
differing elements, the nobles and the /aw/ée| critical moment the Commandant Gueriaux 
bourgeoisie being in general rich and very|came forward to the front, hesitated an 
conservative, whilst the working classes are, | instant, and then thundered forth the order 
as a rule, republican, and many of them of aj“ Far file a devite, marche!” and obedient to 
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command, the troops retired before the mob, 
who triumphantly followed them to the 
Academie, where the most of them had been 
in barracks since the riots began, with cries 
of “Alles-y faire vos pricres,” and “A bas 
tes chouans.” 

Whether General Cathelineau were wise in 
making these public demonstrations of devo- 
tion in a country where irreligion is so rife as 
it is in France, and particularly at a moment 
when party spirit was running so high, may be 
a matter for discussion, but having once begun 
the celebration of public prayer and continued 
it for five months, there can be no doubt as 
to the folly of putting an end to the practice 
simply on account of the disturbance made 
by a few ill-conditioned workmen. 

Naturally encouraged by this proof of weak- 
ness, the crowd remained before the closed 
gates calling on the men to come out and 
defend themselves. Losing patience at last, 
the commandant opened the gates and fiercely 
demanded to know the meaning of the uproar. 
No reply being made, he retired ; then the 
noise was renewed tenfold, the gates flew 
open a second time, and the commandant 
rushed forth and seized one of the ring- 
leaders by the collar. Two of his comrades 
in their turn attacked the commandant, who 
fell to the ground, still holding the man tightly 
in his grasp. 


The soldiers, seeing their leader disappear, 


instantly drew their swords and dashed into 
the crowd, who dispersed and fled on all 
sides, leaving two prisoners behind them, who 
were, however, released the same evening. 
On the 25th, a deputation of officers went 


in their faces. The men left the promenade, 
but returned later, this time on horseback. 
Again they were attacked by the /ranc- 
tireurs, who pelted them with paper balls 
and roast apples. The ec/aireurs appealed 
to the people, whereupon the /ranc-tireurs 
knocked one of them from his horse and 
trode him under foot. The other elaireur, 
indignant at this treatment of his companion, 
drew his revolver and shot the /ranc-tireur. 
At the sound of fire-arms the gendarmes 
hurried to the place, a crowd gathered from 
all parts of the town, blows and shots were 
exchanged, and cries of “Aux armes/! 
aux armes!” were heard in every direc- 
|tion. The agitation continuing to increase, 
ithe general commanding the town arrived 
‘in hot haste, and addressing the crowd, 
urged them to retire, assuring them that the 
affair would be inquired into and the guilty 
parties punished. His request was received 
with ‘howls of derision, the Cathélineans were 





accused of having murdered innocent citizens, 
and wherever recognised by their badge fol- 
, lowed by execrations and yells of “ Assommes- 
| les, ce sont des assassins [” 

As the excitement augmented, gendarmes 
| were posted all round the mairie, and the 
ambulance assistants were called out to re- 
jane the wounded. 
| At two in the morning of the 28th a 
|telegraphic despatch arrived from Bordeaux 
| ordering the troops of General Cathelineau 
'to quit Angers, which they did two hours 
| after the message had been received. 
| By this time the armistice was ended and 
ithe treaty about to be ratified, but till the 








to the palace of Monseigneur Frappel, the | official ceremony of signing the document 
Bishop of Angers, and requested him to say | had actually taken place, nothing was certain 
mass for them next morning in the cathedral. | and any serious outburst on the part of the 
This. he promised to do, also to preach a | radicals might even yet cause a rupture with 
sermon, which he hoped might somewhat | Germany, and serve as a pretext to the 
calm the excited spirit of the people. But | Prussian chancellor, either for imposing still 
the bishop, to their great disappointment, | heavier conditions than those which had just 
scarcely touched upon the matter in hand, | been so unwillingly accepted, or for refusing 
and the service was simply made the occasion | to make peace on any terms, and so carrying 
of farther outrage, which ended by the /ranc-|on the war to the utter ruin and confusion of 
tireurs of the Sarthe being deprived of their| France. This was a contingency to be 
arms by ministerial order. avoided at all hazards ; therefore, to appease 
The next day (Sunday) passed quietly | and quiet the radicals by every possible con- 
enough, but on Monday morning the dis-|cession they dared make to them, was the 
turbances recommenced. The weather was | order of the day. And so to quote the words 
fine, and many people were abroad, either }of the indignant chaplain of the division, 
sitting on the benches round the Champs |“ The corps Cathélineau, who during five 
de Mars, or walking about in the sunshine. | months had ever been in the fiercest front of 
Among the loungers were several of the | battle, was forced by those who ought to have 
disarmed /ranc-tireurs. Presently two of the | supported it, to fly like a thief in the night, 
Cathelinean ec/aireurs passing before them, | before a few miserable rioters.” * 
the /ranc-tireurs threw small pellets of paper | * The chaplain expresses himself in even stronger 
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And by acts such as this the new govern- 
ment inaugurated its reign, and so far gained 
its object, that the preliminaries of the treaty 
were signed on the 3rd March at Versailles, 
and so peace finally proclaimed with Germany. 

But how far this crooked policy ultimately 
succeeded in conciliating or suppressing the 
radical party in France, the history of Paris, 
during the three fatal months of March, 
April and May, 1871, sufficiently testifies. 
Of that it is unnecessary to speak here, let 
us rather return for a moment to Angers and 
see what was passing there. 

An hour or two after the last of the Breton 
troops had left the town, the morning of the 
28th February dawned dark and dreary. A 
small, fine, drenching rain had fallen steadily 
during the night, and thick misty clouds 
covered the sky, the streets were now per- 
fectly deserted, not a living creature was to 
be seen but an occasional watchman, walking 
backwards and forwards on his beat, rolléd up 
in his great blue cloak, his head and face 
buried in its high peaked hood, shivering, 
disconsolate, and grotesque. Presently a 
large dog prowling about, head and tail bent 
downwards, turned into one of the narrow 
streets in the neighbourhood of the Academie. 
Here a strange agitation suddenly seized 
upon him, and he began running hither and 
thither, whining softly and sniffing the ground, 
as though following a scent. After a time, 
he stood still and raising his head uttered a 
long, low, dismal howl, whose prolonged 
echo died slowly away through the empty 
streets. ‘Then the poor animal set himself 
diligently to lick the white face of a man who 
lay there in the gutter motionless. And so 
another half-hour passed slowly by, and the 
grey clouds parting a little, the pale daylight 
appeared and the town woke once more to its 
usual avocations. 

At last an early milk-cart came in sight, 
and the dog with the kindly instinct of its 
race, ran towards it whining and endeavour- 
ing by every means in its power to attract 
the attention of the driver. But the man, 
drenched to the skin, paid little heed to his 
manceuvres; the animal, however, was not to 
be discouraged, and when the man stopped 
before a house, it seized his cloak in his 
teeth and gazing at him, with a troubled look, 
whined piteously. 





language, for he seems to consider General Cathélineau 
to have been the victim of a conspiracy. I give his 
own words :—*‘ Ainsi 4 quatre heures, le corps Cathé- 
lineau, qui avait été pendant cing mois aux avant 
postes, se sauvait comme un voleur, il fuyait devant 
une émeute excitée et payée contre lui.’’ 





“Ts that your dog?” asked the girl who 
came for the milk, ‘‘ What does he want, is he 
hungry ?” ie o1l. ¥ 

“| never saw the beast in my life till this 
moment,” said the man, “I know nothing 
about him. Here, give me the can.” Soshe 
gave it him, and was about to re-enter the 
house, when the dog, who had gone away a 
few steps, ran back and again took the man 
by the cloak, 

“That beast wants something,” said the 
girl, “ he wants you to go with him.” 

“ Dieu merci,’ grunted the milkman, “I 
have enough to do, going my own rounds in 
a sale vieux temps like this, without running 
after strange dogs, perhaps he is mad.” 

“ Nonsense,” said the girl, “ he’s all right, 
but he wants to be followed, perhaps some- 
thing has happened. If you'll watch the 
door for a moment, I’ll go and see,” and the 
girl made a few steps forward. The moment 
the animal saw she was going to follow him 
he ran quickly off, looking round every instant 
to see that she was coming after him. The 
milkman meanwhile sitting on the shaft of his 
cart watching them curiously. At some little 
distance he saw the girl stoop, then suddenly 
a wild scream rang through the silence, and 
she came flying back scared and panting. 

“There’s a dead man lying there!” she 
cried, “and the poor beast licking him, no 
doubt it’s his master.” 

“Ts he dead, are you sure?” asked the 
man. 

“TJ don’t know,”’ she said, “if he’s not 
dead, he’s deathlike anyway, what’s to be 
done ?” 

So the milkcart was abandoned to its fate, 
and the house door also, and the two went to 
look at the body. 

“Who can he be?” said the girl, looking 
pitifully at the white face. 

“ He is one of the franc-tireurs,”’ answered 
the man, as he unbuttoned the outer coat and 
showed the uniform beneath, “an officer too,” 
he added. 

«A very handsome one too, poor fellow,” 
said the girl. And so the watchman was 
called and information was lodged at the 
police, and Charles Beaumont, who ouly a few 
months before, had waltzed at the imperial 
balls and made love to many a titled belle, 
was picked out of the kennel by the watch- 
man and carried to the hospital followed by 
one friend, his faithful dog. 

He was quite dead, and as his regiment had 
left the town no one knew even his name. 
Curiously enough, no papers or letters were 
found upon his person, which could give any 
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clue to his identity. Two or three hours 
afterwards, however, appeared the landlord 
of the hotel of the “Cheval Blanc,” who 
stated that an officer of franc-tireurs lodging 
in his house, had disappeared since the morn- 
ing of the previous day. He had been about 
to give notice at the prefecture de police, 
when hearing in the town that a young man | 
answering to his description had been killed | 
in the riots of the night before and taken to) 
the hospital, he had come to see if it were | 
his missing lodger. He was then shown the 
body, which he immediately recognised as 
that of Charles Beaumont, captain of a com- 
pany of /ranc-tireurs, now forming part of 
the troops of General Cath¢lineau. This | 
fact established, the papers and other effects 
of the dead man were sealed up by the 
authorities till his family could be commu- 
nicated with, and his death was officially 
announced to [the officer commanding his 
regiment. After an interval of two days, he 
was buried in the nearest cemetery, the 
aumonier of the hospital reading over him | 
the service for the dead. No one was pre-| 
sent but one of the assistants, and the land- | 
lord of the “Cheval Blanc,” who, having 
been always well paid, regretted his lost 
pratique, and willingly rendered this last tri- | 
bute to his memory. As they turned to leave 
the ground, the faithful dog, who had leapt 
from the window of the room where he had 
been locked up, bounded towards them, and 
began violently scraping the earth of the 
newly-made grave. 

The auménier,a good man and a tender- 
hearted, gently caressing the animal, gradu- 
ally drew him from the spot. 

But he returned again and again, and was 
always found lying at the gate of the ceme- 
tery. Touched by such fidelity, and being 
himself somewhat lonely in his old age, the 
aumonier at last adopted the good dog, who 
little by little attached himself to the kind 
old man. 

And so at three-and-twenty died Charles 
Beaumont, and was soon forgotten. 





CHAPTER XXIX.—CHRISTMAS-TIDE AT 
EHRENSTEIN. 


‘* We twa hae rin about the braes, 
And pu’d the gowans fine ; 

But we’ve wandered mony a weary fut 
Sin auld lang syne. 

Sin auld lang syne, my dear, 
Sin auld lang syne ; 

And we'll drink a cup o’ kindness yet 
For auld lang syne.” —Burns. 


It was early in the month of April, the warm 
spring sun shone gaily down upon the quaint 


|many others waiting there. 
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bey town of Bonn, and glittered on the waters 
of its broad rolling Rhine. Bands of stu- 
| dents in their many-coloured caps marched 
| through the streets excitedly, musicians with 
their brazen instruments thundered the 
I Vacht am Rhein, boys taking up the refrain 
and singing in chorus ; women with emotion 
marked on every feature, and smiling young 
girls with their fair cheeks blushing rosy red, 
or their vergiss mein nicht blue eyes filled 
with tears, talked in groups at every corner. 
A profound agitation pervaded the town, and 
increased as the day advanced. 

Towards two o’clock in the afternoon the 
various crowds began to concentrate round 
the station of the French line, where they 
waited with a devouring impatience ; and 
when at last a faint whistle was heard in the 
far distance, mingled with the sweet music of 
the old German hymn, “ Was ist des Deutschen 
Vaterland,” and the long-expected train came 
in sight, with its waving flags, and happy 
bronzed faces looking eagerly forth, the enthu- 
siasm could no longer be restrained, and a 
wild triumphant hurrah burst from the 
countless throats of the excited multitude, 
and greeted the ears and the hearts of the 
returning soldiers with a loving home wel- 
come. 

Then as the train stopped, the crowd, for 
once regardless of order or discipline, rushed 
forward, and for a time nought was heard but 
sobs, exclamations, and words of happy 
greeting. 

About ten minutes before the train was 


expected, an open carriage had driven up to 


the station, and taken its place among the 
It contained 
three persons, a tall handsome elderly man, 
his wife, and a golden-haired young girl, their 
daughter. Despite the decided prettiness of 
the /raudein, it was the mother who attracted 
the most attention, from the radiant look of 
thankful happiness expressed in her still fair 
face. Had any one there had sufficient time 
to watch her, he would have seen the colour 
die out of her cheeks as the shouts of the 
crowd rent the air, and her lips quiver when 


‘the moment came to meet again the friends 


from whom she had_ been so long separated. 


| Supported by her husband’s arm, she hurried 


trembling upon the platform. . 
“See, Hedwig, see!” he exclaimed, point- 
ing forward. ‘“‘ There is our boy—God bless 
him!” 
Yes, he was there, his hand already upon 


‘the fastening of the door, and before the 


carriage had well-nigh stopped he was clasped 
in his mother’s arms. 
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“ My Wilhelm ! my darling!” she sobbed, 
resting her head upon his broad breast. Then 
with a hearty handshake for his father, and a 
kiss for Gertrude, he returned to the railway 
carriage, where his mother had preceded 
him. 

“Ah! Hilda, my sister, my sister,” she 
said, ‘‘do we meet again at last ? and my little 
Hilda too ! it is almost too much happiness.” 
Then came the colonel, with a hearty welcome 
for the long-lost sister-in-law, and a warm 
embrace for his well-loved niece. 

“You see,” 





he whispered softly in her! 


husband, but—but—I hope it was not sinful, 
Hedwig—the joy of seeing my child so en- 
tirely outbalanced all other feelings that I fear 
I did not regret Monsieur de ‘Chavigny so 
much as I perhaps ought to have done. You 
understand this, do you not? 

“ Most assuredly I do,” answered the other. 
“No one in their senses could expect you 
to regret him. And how did you first meet 
Hilda? and would you have recognised her, 
had you not known she was coming ?” 

“Yes, yes, instantly! Why, I recognised 
even her voice. Were I to live a thousand 










































ear, “ that the old uncle Heinrich was right! years [ should never forget the night of her 
when he said he would one day have back | arrival, when leaning against the partition 
his treasure.” And so, amid happy smiles| which separated her rooms from mine, and 
and tears, and much talking, the party took | listening for the least sound that would indi- 
its way to Ehrenstein. cate her presence, I heard the door of the 
° bd * bd a | dressing-room open and my child cry out, 
Before the open window of the pretty | ‘Oh, my sweet mother!’ and fall sobbing 
room which had formerly been the young’ on her knees before my picture which I knew 
girl’s boudoir, the two sisters, Hedwig and/ hung there. I sank into a chair. I think I 
Hilda, sat once more together, whilst in the almost fainted. I had been wondering how 
garden beneath, in Hedwig’s rustic bowers, I could break the knowledge of my existence 
Gertrude and the young Hilda conversed | to her without alarming her, and so I did not 
confidentially, as their mothers had done dare to show myself for fear she should fancy 
before them. | I had come from the other world in answer 
“And you really mean,” asked Madame to her call, Poor dear, no doubt I did frighten 
von Alversleben, towards the conclusion of) her afterwards, but not so much as I should 
along conversation they had together, the have done that night.” 
morning after M. de Chavigny’s arrival— | And Madame de Chavigny continued her 
“you really mean that you passed fourteen narrative, telling how happily she and her 
years shut up in that dreadful place. I can- daughter had passed the time together, and 
not imagine how you survived it. What | about Wilhelm’s visit and the proclamation 
must you not have suffered, my poor Hilda!” of the armistice, and the six weeks they had 
“ During the first few years I did some- spent in Paris. 
times think I should lose my reason,” she| And you really think, then, that you will 
answered, “ but afterwards I believed that you be obliged to return thither?” 
and my Hilda were dead. God seemed to} ‘“ Yes, there seems no help for it ; these 
have pity upon me, and as I had no longer) business matters must be attended to, but I 
any desire to escape, I fell into a kind of hope we may not be kept long.’ 
dream-life, when I perpetually thought of you! “Still it will be hard to part with you both 
both as waiting for me in the other world, so soon again, even for a short time, but I 
and so I longed only for death.” suppose we ought not to complain. After 
“It is inconceivable,” said Hedwig ; but | such happiness as has been given us lately 
paused abruptly, unwilling to hurt her sister’s | we must expect a little pain, as rain follows 
feelings by any allusion to the cruelty of her sunshine.” 
dead husband. “And what happiness it | “Yes, indeed; and even as to this affair, 
must have been for you to get Hilda back when I remember all the difficulties I feared 
again !” she continued. might result from the opening of the will, I 
“Oh, Hedwig! it was almost more than I | cannot be too grateful for its actual contents. 
could bear, to learn in the same moment that How strange and inscrutable a thing is the 
my child was alive, and that she was coming human heart! What had I ever done, Hed- 
to the very house where I had been im-_ wig, to cause my husband, who once professed 
prisoned so long, for old Jeanne, who had | to love me so dearly, to hate me so bitterly ?” 
been very kind to me ever since my iilness,) “‘ No, no,” interrupted Hedwig, “he could 
showed me the letter she had received from, not hate you, my darling, it is impossible.” 
the Abbé Bertrand. Of course this same “ To you perhaps,” she said, smiling sadly, 
letter told me of the sudden death of my | “to you, who were always so kind and indul- 
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gent to me, it might be impossible, but not 
to him.” 

“ Had he not hated me, how could he have 
treated me as he did? But even that is not 
what astonishes me the most. What I can- 
not comprehend is the fact of his reproaching 
me with the worst of faults, separating me 
from you all, even from my own child, shut- 
ting me up and announcing my death, and 
then in his will not only admitting my exist- 
ence, and his crime in concealing it, but in- 
dicating the place of my confinement, and 
making me sole guardian to the child. What 
can he have meant? If he did not believe 
the accusations he brought against me, how 
could he be so cruel to me? and if he did 
believe them, how has he left his young 
daughter in my hands? I cannot make it out. 

“‘T have sometimes fancied,” she continued, 
“that perhaps he was not quite right in his 
mind. He seems to have gone from time to 
time to Ehrenstein long after he ceased to 
come to me; did you ever remark anything of | 
the kind?” 

“No, it never struck me. It is true he| 
had a very violent temper; we saw that on| 
one or two occasions, though he was generally | 
polite enough ; but I am sure he was in per- | 
fect possessien of his senses. My belief is 
that he was jealous ; and jealousy is, as we 
all know, the cruellest and most insane of 
passions,” 

“ But, my good Hedwig, I never gave him 
the slightest cause for such a sentiment.” 

“Certainly not, still you know he was 
jealous to excess of Arthur Grey.” 

“* Poor !” sighed Madame 





Arthur ! de 
Chavigny, “ how sorry I used to be for him ! 
Could Monsieur de Chavigny oniy have 
known how devoted he was to you, heart and 
soul, he would not have grudged him the little 
consolation he derived from my society.* It 
was curious, Hedwig, that you never felt how he 
loved you ; did the idea never occur to you?” 

* Never once, but it would have made no 
change in my feelings, even had I guessed it. 
Heinrich was all in all to me then, as he has 
ever been.” 

“Had I only told M. de Chavigny, how 
much suffering might have been avoided !” 
continued Hilda ; ‘“‘but I was so deeply 
offended by the accusation he brought against 
me that I would give him no explanation ; 
indeed, I doubt if he would have listened to 
me or believed me had I done so. His 

whole heart and mind was turned against me.” 

“And yet,” said Hedwig, “I am very sure 
he never for an instant doubted the propriety 
of your conduct, but he was jealous of your 


affection, which he felt he had alienated. I 
thought so when you were here together, and 
I am sure of it now. Would he otherwise 
have left you the child with the entire direc- 
tion of her future?” 

“ You may be right, Hedwig,—indeed, you 
always are, but it seems very strange. How- 
ever, from whatever motive he acted, it is a 
great blessing that he has left me complete 
liberty of action. I was greatly afraid at that 
time that he might have said something to 
urge Hilda into a marriage with her cousin, 
Charles Beaumont. Of course, such a mar- 
riage never could have taken place, of that I 
had always felt sure, and more especially 
after his interview with Hilda at the Grand 
Volier; still, if her father had wished it, it 
might have occasioned discussions and expla- 
nations which were much better avoided. I 
was therefore very thankful to find that no 
allusion was made to any such project in the 
will.” 

“ He certainly thought of it at one time,” 
answered Hedwig. “‘ There was some money 
difficulty, was there not?” 

“T think so; M. de Chavigny, so far as I 
could learn, bad lost at play £7,000 of the 
£10,000 inherited by the boy from his 
mother, and which was his whole fortune ; and 
he had then entered into some kind of an 
arrangement with him, by which he was bound 
either to give him Hilda with her money 
when she should have attained her eighteenth 
year, or to pay down the £7,000 at the same 
date. This promise was, however, only a 
verbal one, for which we had at first only his 
word, and an allusion to it made in a letter 
which he offered to show me when he re- 
turned to Paris. But in looking over my 
husband’s papers since, I found a draft 
of a deed in which the promise was distinctly 
made. Being unsigned, it had of course no 
legal value ; but Hilda and I agreed that as 
he really had a right to the money, we would 
very much rather make the sum over to him 
at once, and so free ourselves from all sense 
of obligation. Of course this was before we 
heard of his death. Our man of business 
treated this idea as Quixotical, and it was still 
under discussion when we received the an- 
nouncement of his sudden death. Poor 
fellow! little as we liked him, it was a great 
shock to us both. At this time the good 
Abbé Bertrand came to Paris, and in talking 
over matters with him I learned that M. de 
Chavigny had asked him to represent to me 
the injustice he had done to his nephew, and 
that having abandoned all idea of a union 





between him and Hilda, he begged I would, 
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if possible, pay to him the £7,000 in ques- 
tion. This quite decided us,; in spite of the 
remonstrances of our lawyer to pay the sum 
to his heirs, whoever they may be ; and so it 
was settled before he left; that the interest 
should be paid from the time she had com- 
pleted her eighteenth year till she should 
attain her majority, when the £7,000 would 
be paid down, and so we be quit of the 
affair for ever.” 

“I think you have acted very wisely, and 
it must be a great comfort to have it all done 
with at last. What a blessing Hilda never 
fancied him! it would have been such an un- 
satisfactory marriage in evety way had he 
lived, and such a grief to her, had she cared 
for him, to have him die as: he did.” 

“Yes, indeed; but I never had any fear 
on that point, for she never liked him at any 
time, and since the day he travelled with her 
to the Volier, she had had a perfect horror of 
him. And besides, I do not care for her mar- 
rying very young ; she has plenty of time be- 
fore her, and will, I hope, make a wiser choice 
than did her poor mother.” 

Here their talk was interrupted by the 
sound of gay voices laughing and chatting 
merrily, and they saw that Wilhelm had joined 
the two young girls in the garden, and was 
apparently persuading them to come forth 
from their retreat, which they presently did. 
Then Wilhelm and Hilda sauntered slowly 
on together, whilst Gertrude Joitered behind, 
gathering a bouquet of the rare spring flowers. 
The attitude of the two cousins left little 
doubt as to the interest of their conversation. 
The young soldier bent his, tall head and 
spoke earnestly ; his companion raised her 
soft eyes and listened with a blushing cheek. 
Then they passed out of sight. The two 
mothegs turned from the window and looked 
at each other. 

* Hilda,” said Hedwig, “ would that please 
you?” 

And Hilda rose and took her sister’s hands 
in hers. 

“It has been the desire of my life,” she 
said. 

* And mine,” added the: other. 

And so time passed on, and it was Christ- 
mastide again, season of joy to the young, of 
peace to the aged, of good-will and charity to 
all men, when even the imgst heavy-laden 
heart carries its burden more lightly, and 
realizes more fully the great love of the uni- 
versal Father, who sent His Son from heaven 
to purchase for earth’s suffering children a 
blessed immortality. 


hearted children of such ineffable goodness! 
and how far is yet the day when all will live 
united in one vast brotherhood, where war 
and its horrors will be unknown ! 

Happily, the terrible strife between France 
and Prussia, which for so many months had 
dismayed the whole civilized world, was over, 
and peace at last proclaimed. But it does 
not suffice to sign a treaty in order to efface 
the consequences of such a direful struggle ; 
and France, maimed and disabled though she 
was, and a victim {to civil discord and poli- 
tical jealousy, already indulged in wild dreams 
of revenge upon her foreign enemy, so soon 
as she should have crushed her hydra-headed 
foe athome. And victorious Germany, though 
she had welcomed back with a delirious en- 
thusiasm her silver-haired king and his laurel- 
wreathed army, had nevertheless many a 
grievous wound to hide from sight, many a 
ruined hearth and desolate home, over which 
to mourn and lament. Therefore this Christ- 
mas of 1871 was one which called forth an 
unwonted depth of feeling. 

So many had to thank God for the return 
of their sons, who a year before had been 
camping in the dead cold snow of the battle- 
fields of France, and so many others had to 
pray for courage to bear the sight of the 
vacant places round them, and strength to 
think less of the poor perishing body in its 
lonely foreign grave, and more of the brave 
spirit awaiting them above; and all had at 
least to give thanks for the cessation of the 
war. 

Every church—Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish— was filled to overflowing ; and few 
were the hearts, and little to be envied, that 
remained cold and indifferent during this time 
of especial thanksgiving. 

And now it was Christmas Eve at Ehren- 
stein. The snow which had fallen for many 
days previously had been succeeded by a 
bright frost, the sky was blue and clear, the 
sun shone dazzlingly down upon the soft 
white earth, and the good people as they 
went and came looked around them with a 
pleased smile, and declared that “ it was true 
Christmas weather.” 

For great rejoicings were going on in the 
old Rhine castle, than whose household none 
in all Prussia had that day sent up to heaven 
a more devout and solemn hymn of praise. 
The services were over at the cathedral, and 
the early winter twilight began to creep on 
apace, 

The preparations for the evening's festivities 
were this year on an unusually extensive scale, 





But, alas ! how unworthy are these stubborn- 
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vane ai Christmas-tree, but also the betrothal of Wil- | with her brave two years’ old boy in her hand 
live | \}] helm and Hilda, which had taken place wijh | —allwere there—all but one. Where was Otto? 
war | {| the ordinary ceremonies a few days before.| And the tapers began to burn low on the 
ij] The good Baroness Hedwig and her husband | Christmas-tree, and the happy bright-eyed 
hea || were radiant with happiness ; all their children | children grew quiet, and even one or two 
ad were around them, their long-lost sister was | very little ones closed their sleepy blue eyes 
— restored to them as by miracle, and Hilda,|and drooped their pretty heads upon their 
— the child of their adoption, was now to be- | mother’s knees, tired out with play. 
ace || if] come a true daughter of their house. | Then Madeleine arrived with her good- 
gle; | The large drawing-room was beautifully |natured face wreathed out in smiles, and 
she decorated with flowers and evergreens. In/carried them off to the parlour, where she 
oli | the centre stood the towering Christmas-tree, | superintended the division of the good things 
ams || with its innumerable tapers shining out in the | laid out for their delectation. 
rer | surrounding darkness, its gay gold and silver} The children gone, the conversation turned 
ded | ornaments, its sugared cakes and glittering| upon more serious topics till supper was an- 
ugh || toys. Round the walls were ranged the| nounced and they all repaired to the great 
= | pretty little Christmas tables, present-laden. | Zss-zimmer. When all were seated, there 
rel- | When the last candle had been lit, and the | remained at the long table two vacant places, 
dee last little frosted lamb hung in its place, Wil-| where stood a large well-cushioned /auteuil 
i helm and the two white-robed maidens, Ger- | and a little chair beside it. Presently a side 
ich trude and Hilda, congratulated themselves on | door opened directly behind them, and sup- 
Ist- the success of their handiwork, and then as| ported on the arm of the happy Caroline, 
- carriage after carriage was heard rolling up| entered Otto von Hernsdorft, pale, thin, and 
to the hall door, went away together to re-| weak, but with a face beaming with thankful- 
wan ceive the many relatives and friends they | ness and content. 
rye were that evening to entertain. When all! A murmur of congratulation welcomed him, 
le- who were expected had arrived and the party | for this was his first appearance among his 
to was complete, the folding doors were thrown | friends since he had returned from France, 
he open, and amid the enraptured exclamations| wounded and almost dying. Struck in the 
to | of the excited children and the quieter admi-| chest by a chassepdt bullet on the 23rd 
its ]| ration of their elders, the tree was examined | of December, at Pont-Noyelles, he had lain 
ve and the presents distributed. for nearly a month between life and death. 
at Among the assembled guests, were some | Then he had been sent home, where his ulti- 
he we have known in former times. In the mate recovery had remained long a matter of 
handsome grey-haired man talking so earnestly | doubt and cruel uncertainty. It was not till 
ad with Madame de Chavigny, it might perhaps the summer was well advanced that he had 
ow be difficult at first to recognise the gay young been pronounced absolutely convalescent, 
at Englishman, Arthur Grey, whose proffered and even yet his strength came back ‘but 
ne {| visit to the Voler had formerly produced slowly. 
}|} such fatal results. But time, though it might! And so the feast proceeded, giving pleasure 
n- || have altered the outward seeming, had not/to all. Then came the toasts. First they 
ly }|| changed the faithful heart, for the deep affec- | drank to the emperor and king and his gal- 
a }|] tion he had borne when young and without lant hosts returned from war, then long life 
1e }|| fortune for the gracious brown-eyed Hedwig, | and happiness to the young Ver/ob/en, next 
ft 1] he felt still, only the love had, with years|a welcome home to Madame de Chavigny, 
y }]| turned to a friendship as pure and deep.|and last to Otto, their brave and _ faithful 
a || Never since the day when with his undeclared | friend, a speedy recovery to health. This 
e€ '|| passion burning within his soul, he had wit- was almost too much for the poor fellow, 
|| nessed her happy marriage with Colonel von | whose voice trembled as he thanked them. 
C || Alversleben, never since that time had his/| Shortly after the guests took their leave with 
€ eyes lighted upon her till to-night. And /|a kindly adieu, and the good Colonel, as he 
n there he was now assisting at the betrothal| kissed his children that night, thanked God 
feast of her son and the baby Hilda, and| with bent head, not only for the blessed 
1 talking over the old days with his long-| memories of that holy day, but also for the 
tried friend and former confidant. Ah me!) special mercies which had been vouchsafed 
what strange changes a few years bring with | to them, in the happy return of the absent 
3 them. . And there also was Franz von Herns- | and the lost. s 
dorft, now the acknowledged lover of Ger-| And so ended with a peaceful goodnight 
| trude, and Caroline, the pretty young wife the Hetlig Abend at Ehrenstein. 
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No. III.—Otp Frienps 1n A New House. 


THE morning of my departure from R—— is 
ushered in by an ominous dripping from the 
spouts and eaves, and splashing in the pools 
of water already lying, though it is not much 
more than five o’clock, under the limes and 
chestnuts on either side of the road. A 
regular wet day !—such a steady downpour 
as leaves small hope for the long hours yet 
to come, and renders the prospect of nearly 
a whole day to be spent in Stettin, shopping, 
sight-seeing, and waiting for the train into 
Hinter Pommern, not quite so fascinating 
as it appeared yesterday evening—viewed as 
it is, too, through the medium of a fit of in- 
fluenza. But “ coraggio!”—as a German 
book of Italian travels which we have been 
reading repeats continually ; perhaps by way 
of cheering one through the dull passages 
which constantly occur. Buoyed up by the 
consciousness of thick boots and an all-en- 
veloping waterproof, I disdain the idea of 
putting off my journey, and choke down coffee 
and ryebread convulsively, as the melancholy 
horn with its— 
“Muss ich schon wieder fort 
Auf die Chaussée?”’ 

makes itself heard, and the coach comes 
crawling through the village looking unspeak- 
ably damp, and stops in what may be con- 
sidered a pond in the growing stage to take 
me up. Two moist and steaming souls are 
the occupants; they are full of the trial of 
the schoolmaster of the next parish, at the 
instance of the pastor, and seem to have been 
acting as jurors. They then revert to “the 
weather and the crops,” and opine that the 
long droughtsin Pommera make the harvests 
so uncertain that it would not pay to put much 
into the soil; and conclude by speculations 
about “¢he baron” and his estate, which 
amuse me a good deal. We reach the little 
country town again—the river—the waiting 
steamers. I take refuge at once in the cabin 
of the first boat that comes to hand, and 
the crowd already assembled therein finds 
presently a highly interesting employment in 
looking over my shoulder and endeavouring 
to read a letter, which I try to write while 
the rain drops through on the cabin table. 
Stettin is more than ever welcome as a means 


and wending my way uphill among rivers of 
descending water, I make the round of 
the shops, and afterwards turn into my old 
resort, the Jacobi Kirche, which to-day 


wedding stands open. The old organ is 
giving forth great breaths and depths and 
waves of sound, the service is just ended, and 
bride and bridegroom are coming down the 
aisle ; she in a black silk dress with a wreath 
of myrtle leaves looking eminently respect- 
able. I linger behind, and gaze with all my 


a mere mass of brickwork, conspicuous only 
by its expanse of high-pitched roof, is all 
glorious within with oak carving, and quaint 
with many-coloured woodwork and old pic- 
tures. It seems to have suffereda good deal 


|during the disturbances of the Thirty Years’ 


War, when Pommern was overrun, first by 
the Emperor's troops and afterwards by the 
Swedes, and to have been raised up again and 
beautified by the merchant princes of Stettin ; 
of whom one would build up a door and carve 
some pious text above it, and another would 
decorate a roomy pew with rich colours and 
cunning devices, not for himself, but for the 
public good ; every one “ whose heart stirred 
him up,” like those Israelites of old, giving 
what touch of added beauty he could to the 
adornment of God's house. Here they all 
lie, too; the reigning Duke Bogislaus XIV., 
last of his race and dynasty, at the back of 
the great altar; the merchants round about 
in the walls, each in the family vault guarded 
by a strong iron door; above tower their 
monuments, the elaborate decorations of 
which contrast curiously enough with the few 
simple words setting forth that the owner, be- 
longing to such and such a trade (they were 
not ashamed of their business in those days), 
and his housewife rest here, and ending with 
a solemn injunction to posterity to leave their 
bones undisturbed until the day of judgment. 

Among the objects which stand out more 
clearly among the manifold and strange fancies 
assembled here, are the full-length pictures 
of the former incumbents in their robes which 
hang upon the tall white pillars. Even the 
pulpit is graced by portraits of a lady and 








of deliverance from this unmannerly crew, 





gentleman let into the side panels, probably 





by great good luck and by reason of a |, 


old admiration : for the great church, outside | 
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those of the donors of it. There isa dreadful | traces of antiquity are the result. My young 


picture of the Last Judgment at the bottom 
of the church, reminding one forcibly of 
Dante’s Inferno ; and a curious old screen 
painted in panels with scenes from the life of 
our first parents is exactly in the style of 
Quarles’ Emblems. Of the inscriptions outside 
over the church doors, the following is a good 
specimen :— 
Gott zu Ehren und der Kirchen zur Zier 
Vereret diese Thur 
Mester Christian Pfenning 
Disler (Tischler) und dessen Hausfrau 
Anna Klutter 
Anno Domini 1688. 


under which are carved a rule and compass, 
the more plainly to set forth the occupation 
of the donor. 

Turning my back at last upon the church, 
I repair to my usual haunt, the confectioner’s, 
and lunch, with the help of the English news- 
papers, so satisfactorily that I am afterwards 
emboldened to attempt the castle. SoI plod 
off again in the rain through half a mile of 
unknown streets, towards the towering mass 
rising before me in the old part of the town, 
sped on my way by a drayman who shouts 
after me, “Sie sind eine verriickte Englan- 
derinn!” which may be the usual national | 
compliment, or may refer to my present pro- | 
ceedings. ‘Through a high gateway guarded 
by sentinels, I penetrate into a quadrangle | 
containing lime trees, and composed of build- | 
ings apparently of different dates, all forming | 
part of the sch/oss, the former residence of | 
the reigning duke andhis court. A barbarous | 
giant’s head in the clock-tower is rolling its | 
eyes and gnashing its teeth in an alarming 
manner with every swing of the pendulum, 
reminding me of a pair of jaws at a dentist’s | 
door below in the town, which were trying to | 
perform the same feat on a smaller scale, in | 
order to fascinate the public gaze. A nice | 
little maiden, the daughter of the castellan, | 
undertakes to show me the lions, and we run | 
up towers and down again ; out on balconies | 
with splendid views over the distant country | 
where the Oder is rolling out to sea; into all | 
manner of vaulted saloons and chambers, | 
painted in wreaths and allegorical figures, | 
with pillars rising out of the middle of the 
floor; and ramble out into the gardens into | 
which moat and rampart are converted. We} 
go over church and Roman Catholic chapel, | 
peep into the king’s bedroom, simplex mun-| 
ditits; see everything, in fact, that can be 
seen, and even unroll worsted-work carpets, | 
which might gladden the heart of agarter king- | 
at-arms in pursuit of information ; but few| 





guide informs me that the castle has been 
almost entirely restored in modern times, 
and that the oldest part still remaining is the 
clock-tower inhabited by the goggle-eyed 
giant, which is at present encumbered with 
scaffolding, and therefore cannot be. visited. 
A suite of apartments which she represents as 
being of older date than these we have been 
looking at can only be shown in the mid- 
summer holidays, being occupied by the Pre- 
sident, Herr von Minchausen. So I am 
obliged to be content with an old chimney- 
piece, beautifully carved in marble with gro- 
tesque designs, and reported to have been 
brought from Italy, and by another inspection 
of the courtyard, where I unearth part of a 
Latin inscription in honour of Dukes Philip 
and Francis, who were both dead and gone 
in 1620, and so have finally to depart with 
this small sop to Cerberus. 

Stettin is said to be the oldest town in 
Pomerania, and takes its name from a Gothic 
or Suevic tribe of Sidini, who lived there- 
abouts. I find the first mention of the schloss 
in 1120, when the old chronicler Kanzow, in 
relating the adventures of Bishop Otto of 
Bamberg, who first preached Christianity in 
the province, says that the saint got into 
Stettin, into the castle which the prince had 
there, where, as he was safe, he stayed and 
preached two months, Fifty years later on, 
Stettin was so well fortified as to have become 
proverbial. ‘When any one fancied he sat 
fast (in a well-defended place), and yet did 
not sit fast, they said, ‘He does not sit in 
Stettin.’” In 1245 Duke Barnim I. pulled 
down the old castle and built a church on its 
site, granting the burghers at the same time 
the privilege of having no castle in future in 
their midst ; a rather curious immunity accord- 
ing to modern ideas, but one which in those 
times of oppression they had doubtless good 
reason for appreciating. They soon lost it 
again, however, and were obliged to build a 
stone house for their prince in 1346 as tribute. 
Perhaps a “ stone house ” may not have been 
quite so objectionable in their eyes as a castle ; 
at any rate, nearly a century farther on we 
find the burgomasters of the town making 
terms with poor Duke Casemir, who lies 
dying, and would fain confide his children to 
their care, about a stronghold which he has 
built in the town to keep the rebellious 
burghers in check, a proceeding which is 


| exceedingly distasteful to them. The duke 


gives way on the representation of the civic 
functionaries that the fortress will be of but 
little use to his heirs, and that the town will 
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be the more faithful to them if the request is 
granted, and consents to its destruction after 
his death, which wasaccordinglydone. About 
1487 we find Duke Bugslaff of Stettin holding 
his court at Bart, because “the castle at 
Stettin was broken down in Duke Casemir’s 
time, and the rulers had nothing more there 
than its site and a custom-house, So Duke 
Bugslaff considered that there could be no 
better place in the whole land for the court 
than this, and built on the site an edifice 
which is still there [1538—1540] and held his 
court there, which his children to this day 
have also done. And from this time Stettin 
has very much improved ; for whereas before, 
with the exception of the Oder Street, there 
there were none but clay huts, it is now of 
stone throughout,” &c. In 1550 a strange 
visitor appears at the castle in the person of 
a half-mad, half-tipsy Duke of Liegnitz, who 
seems to have been a sad torment to all his 
friends and relations. We will let Bartholo- 
mew Sastrow tell the story: he has been to 
the Reichstag at Niirnberg, to arrange his 
master’s the duke’s business—a quarrel, 
namely, with that ever-encroaching markgraf 
of Brandenburg. There he has had the pri- 
vilege of making the acquaintance of the 
Silesian potentate, and has evidently had 
quite enough of him; especially as he was in 
the habit of knocking and calling at the poor 
ambassador's door in the middle of the night 
until he awoke him, when he would implore 
him to get up and come and carouse with 
him. 

“ About three years after [the Reichstag],” 
says the worthy Pomeranian, “he [the duke] 
took it into his head to ride to Stettin, merely 
because he wanted to drink with the courtiers 
there. When Duke Barnim learnt this, he 
went off with his whole court to Cloister 
Colbitz, leaving only his royal consort at 
home. Accordingly, when the Liegnitzer got 
to Stettin he was told that neither the duke 
nor any of the younkers about the court were 
at hand, and was, moreover, directed (for 
lodging) to a house in the town where there 
happened just then to be an old man lying 
on his death-bed, for they imagined that he 
would take himself off the sooner on this 
account. He not only remained, however, 
but even went to the sick man’s bedside, and 
repeated somewhat of God’s word to him 
until he died, and then closed his eyes for 
him. Valentine, who went round with the 
poor-box, came to him in the house; he put 
several dollars into his box, sent for his black 
cloth for cloaks for himself and Valentine, 


grave with him, The duchess, however, 
would not allow this, but sent to invite him 
into the castle, into the apartment above the 
chancery, that they might converse together. 
I was also at this time at the court of Stettin 
in the victualling department, and was. just 
going down across the courtyard, when there 
stood this duke at the window, poking out 
his head, distorting his mouth with his fingers, 
and yelling out ‘Bui!’ As I had learnt at 
Niirnberg how to deal with him, I answered 
‘Bah!’ on which he cried, ‘Ah! that is a 
capital fellow! Pray come up here to me, I 
beg of you; we two shall be very good com- 
pany for each other, and be very merry.’ 
But I thanked his Serene Highness respect- 
fully, and went my way. When he at last 
took his departure from Stettin (for Duke 
Barnim’s return was delayed too long for 
him) the duchess made him a princely pre- 
sent, on which he could revel for some time 
longer.”” He ended by drinking himself to 
death, which must have been a great relief to 
his subjects, whose heads seem to have been 
cut off quite promiscuously when he was in 
one of his drinking fits. 

In 1575, Duke Johann Friedrich pulled 
down this palace and St. Otto’s Church close 
by, and built a splendid castle by the help of 
an Italian architect, which, with some addi- 
tions made by later princes of the dynasty, 
Dukes Philip, Francis, and Bogislaus XIV., 
last duke, who died in 1637, is the edifice we 
have been examining to-day. 

Feeling completely wet and draggled, 
though with the proud consciousness that I 
have at last “done” Stettin pretty thoroughly, 
I spend what superfluous time remains at the 
station, and am very thankful, when the train 
starts at eight o’clock,to find myself resting on 
the cushions of a dry damen coupé, in the 
company of a cheerful-looking lady, who is 
going to the next station beyond my destina- 
tion, and seems to know the neighbourhood 
—which is to me as yet a “erra incognita— 
very well. She is, happily, not one of those 
terrible inflictions to which one often falls a 
prey in the ladies’ carriage, who by some 
instinct divine your nationality, pounce on 
you at once, and “heedless of grammar” 
and politeness alike, do you to death with 
their English. I don’t think I shall ever 
forget a journey from Stettin to Berlin, which, 
succeeding a night spent in coaches and 
trains, was begun, continued, and concluded 
under incessant persecution from a dreadful 
girl—“‘ein unverschamtes Madchen,” as herown 
country folk would say,—who had such a 





and wanted to follow the dead man to the 


thirst for self-improvement that she kept 
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waking me up out of uneasy moments of, 
oblivion to “ profitiren,’ or practise her | 
English upon me. 

There is some half-hour’s waiting at 
Stargard. One can never get very far in, 
Pommern without one of these pauses for | 
contemplation, reminding one of the old 
“Game of the World,” with its “wait here, 
and reflect on such an event,” or “admire such 
and such an object,” which one always did 
most unwillingly. Iam not in much better 
humour about stopping at Stargard to-night ; 
and it is almost too dark to admire the old 
watch-towers, the chief beauty of the town. 
Slowly, slowly we creak and grind off again, 
but at the next station, which looks as if it 
were thickly wooded and very thinly popu- 
lated, I am left behind on a wet platform 
backed by dripping trees, about ten o'clock 
at night, by the monster with the fiery eyes, 
which creeps away again at a snail’s pace, 
after taking an amazing time to disgorge my 
luggage. It is a long while before [ can find 
any one to make inquiries of: at last a will- 
o’-the-wisp in the distance, which turns out 
on nearer approach to be a man with a lan- 
tern hovering over my boxes, thinks there 
is a carriage waiting round at the other side. 
I go round to look, and finding he is right, 
and that it is the expected carriage, am soon 
ensconced under the hood, with all my pos- 
sessions piled up round me. Off we start at 
a tearing pace along a sandy path with deep 
ruts, to judge by the tremendous jolts which 
keep me in constant compunction about the 
weight of my boxes, and in perpetual alarm 
about the springs of the phaeton. All through 
the heavy sand the pace never slackens, re- 
minding me that these famous little horses 
are the property of a certain young Uhlan 
officer, who in former times was wont to drive 
furiously. We pass a plantation of young 
firs, and plunge into the depths of the royal 
forest. High trees line the way on either 
side, spreading a double gloom around, 
through which a white milestone glimmers 
now and then. 

We are not far from the house now, the 
coachman says, while the trees are arching 
closer overhead, and seem to shut us up 
more completely in darkness. I am pleasing 
myself with the idea that we shall suddenly 
come upon a castle in the middle of the 
thicket, in which H will be enacting the 
Sleeping Beauty, when we emerge suddenly 
upon the edge of a wide lake fringed with 
willows, and gleaming faintly in the starlight, 
to which the rain has at last given place. 
Over a little white bridge, through a planta- | 

| 





tion of oak trees we go, and come out upon 
a long white house with a brown-tiled, high- 


|pitched roof, and a great flight of wooden 


steps leading up to the front door, which 
opens into a long empty corridor. An un- 
known individual comes out of a door at the 
far end to meet me; I cannot at all make 
out who she can; be, until in the course of 
conversation she :informs me that she has 
charge of the two little children who are on a 
visit here with their grandmother. Every 
one else has already gone to bed, leaving 
kind messages, and supper on the table for 
me; and I, too, soon follow their example, 
having had rather a long day of it. 

Next morning, while I am dressing, come 
taps and small voices at my door, and on 
opening it I find @ fairy-looking little girl of 
six years old, blue-eyed and golden-haired, 
and a sturdy little creature of four, with a 
round head, close-cropped hair, and large 
round eyes like an owl’s. He has a long 
pinafore, such as you see on the children in 
German picture-books, and brandishes a whip, 
while he speaks very slowly, rolling his r’s in 
a curious way, as his eyes open wider and 
wider with the effort to get out his thoughts. 


| They make friends at once, and want me to 


play with them, but here comes their grand- 
mother, the lady of the castle on the lake 
described in Golden Hours for September, 
1871, in her neat morning cap and plain 
black dress. She; can only point to the two 
little motherless ones and weep, for since I 
last saw her Death has found his way into 
her fold, and carried off one of her chief trea- 
sures. Her daughter now joins us, and there 
is much to hear, to tell, and also to see in 
“ beautiful S ,»” as Frau von L—— always 
loved to call the home of her early married 
life. “ Beautiful S——!” I echo too, as I 
recall the softly swelling landscape, bright with 
the fresh verdure of May. This is, indeed, 
the third spring I have enjoyed this year ; for 
were not the hedges already budding when I 
left England? did I not reach R—— to find 





'that “ spring’s delights ” had scarce begun to 


revive yet? and here, still farther north, is not 
half the beautiful work, much to my satisfac- 
tion, to do overagain? H—— is full of the 
reminiscences of herchildhood spent here, and 
takes me by many a pleasant path to her old 
haunts. The country is not wildly pic- 
turesque, as is the neighbourhood of her 
present home, but is comparatively luxuriant. 
The surface rises and falls gradually with a 


peaceful effect, which becomes solemn when 
| you enter the dark pine woods, or wander by 


the far-stretching lakes, out of sight of any 
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homestead. The house is a new one, well 
built and spacious, and not yet half a century 
old ; it has large modern windows, and shines 
white and cheerful in the spring sun. The 
basement is occupied by the servants, who 
have a staircase at each end leading up to the 
first floor, where there are thirteen or fourteen 
rooms, for the greater part connected with 
each other by high white folding-doors, some 
opening on a wide corridor which runs half 
the length of the building ; there are several 
large salons, smaller sitting-rooms, and a 
number of sleeping apartments. Some of 
these are entirely unfurnished, and many 
rather scantly garnished, according to our 
English ideas, for the present, seeing that in 
Germany it is the lady who has to provide 
the furniture, and that this is a bachelor 
ménage. ‘There is in consequence an im- 
pression of much light, white paint, and 
general airiness ; but the two or three rooms 
occupied by our host, when alone, are very 
prettily fitted up with sofas, easy chairs, knick- 
knacks of different kinds, and the modern 
carved oak furniture of which Germans are 
so fond: while the walls are studded with 
antlers, the trophies of the chase, to which 
their owner points proudly and the doors are 
heavily draped with dark curtains, which 
have a very cosy effect. Upstairs again 
there is another story, with large rooms at 
the gable ends, and many smaller attics, 
serving apparently as store-rooms for dilapi- 
dated spinning-wheels ; but this part of the 
house is not much frequented, save by the 
gardener, who sleeps up here. The farm 
buildings and starch manufactory, which 
here supersedes the almost inevitable “ Bren- 
nerei,” or spirit distillery of a Pomeranian 
estate, where the preponderance of potato 
crops, necessitated by the poverty of the 
soil, must be turned to account., are, as usual, 
well to the front, but in this case at some 
distance and partially hidden by trees; a grass 
plat iz sfe, having a transplanted lime 
tree of considerable size in its midst, on 
which we all expend much solicitude during 
the next month, and a circular drive, occupy 
the space immediately in front of the house. 
On either side are buildings for the ‘use of 
the inspector and gardener, a greenhouse, 
and paths leading tothe kitchen-gardens and 
grounds. Behind the house is a green lawn 
with garden walks, groups of early flowering 
shrubs and bushes, and fir trees; beyond, 
and shut off by a hedge, are marshy copses 
full of yellow iris glowing in stagnant pools 
where old trees lie rotting, and others still raise 


and cuckoo. ‘Then come brown fields and 
budding woods, by the sides of which the 
tawny deer come out stealthily by twos and 
threes of an evening. 

The poor young owner of all this is lying 
meanwhile on a sofa unable to stir, one of 
the numerous victims to the glorious cam- 
paign of 1870. On the damp earth before 
Metz was laid the foundation of acute rheu- 
matism, the subtle enemy which follows him 
still, ever and anon getting the better of him, 
and dragging him down to a couch of suffer- 
ing. He is just now recovering from a very 
severe attack, is as weak as a child, and 
ghastly pale, a sad contrast to his former 
activity and light-heartedness. How many 
such histories have come to my knowledge 
in these last few weeks, as one and another 
have recited their family experiences of the 
war !—so many desolated homes, broken 
hearts, and ruined constitutions! a heavy 
price indeed to pay for national triumphs, 
however great, as they all seem to think. 

“Nothing but harm has come of the 
war,” says poor Herr y. B——, bitterly, his 
verdict gathering force from the torture his 
knee gives him. He brightens, however, 
when he speaks of England, for which he 
seems to have a great admiration, acquired 
during a stay of a few weeks at Torquay to 
recruit his health after the conclusion of 
hostilities ; and we while away a good many 
hours in discussions about English scenery, 
dishes, prices, and the general characteristics 
of my nation. ‘The invalid is very popular, 
and his sick room seems to be the resort of 
the whole neighbourhood, which is a most 
sociable one. Day after day some country 
squire rides over to inquire how he is getting 
on, and is off again in an hour or so. Some- 
times several appear together, as if by mutual 
consent, bringing their wives if they have 
any, and stay the evening, taking whatever 
comes in a friendly, hap-hazard way. ‘There 
are always plenty of eggs, butter, and young 
pigeons on such an estate at this time of 
year ; the garden supplies a salad, while a 
stock of home-baked rolls, or, properly 
speaking, milk cakes can be relied on. Search 
being made, some sort of cold meat is gene- 
rally in case of necessity to be conjured up 
from the depths of the underground larder ; 
and after all, is there not that Aidce de résist- 
ance, the unfailing “ zzrst” ever to fall back 
upon? With a good cup of tea such as Warm- 
bier the footman (most comfortable of names) 
understands to brew, and a bottle or two of 
good Bordeaux from the well-replenished 
cellar, what more is left to be desired ? 
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Such an evening I spent shortly after my 
arrival at S——, when half a dozen friends 
dropped in unexpectedly to coffee, and 
stayed to supper. Grouped round the in- 
valid’s sofa, they carried on a lively conver- 
sation, in which their horses, their shooting, 
and the doings of their neighbours naturally 
played a prominent part. ‘These topics were 
varied by sallies of wit from Herr v. H——, 
and by the unwearied endeavours of all the 
company to tease his wife,—a pretty woman 
who had ridden over in a white straw hat and 
blue veil, and now sat leaning back in an 
arm-chair in her well-fitting habit, 
shining dark hair knotted simply at the back 
of her small head, and large brown eyes full 
of indignation and near to tears, as they 
persist in declaring that they have just now 
concluded a bargain in the stables, by which 
her riding horse—her very own—becomes the 
property of one of her husband’s friends 
present. 

It is Sunday morning, and service is at the 
untimely hour of half-past eight in the village 
church, which is about a mile and a quarter 
off upon the next property, and to which we 
drive by a sandy road bordered with pollard 
willows. Here dwell a colony of cousins of 
the same patronymic ; and the fact that both 
estates are also identical in name might lead 


to inextricable confusion if it were not: for) 
the all-important letters A and B, which| 


are employed by way of distinction. It is 
most amusing to hear how they have come 
to supersede the names in the family, where 
the talk is of going over to B, or the pro- 
bability of the A’s doing this or that, There 
is a short cut across green fields to S——, 
very pleasant when you are not in too 
great a hurry, as is frequently the case if you 
do not want to come in late. The church is 
old, of course ; its tall steeple towers high 
above the chestnut trees which line the village 
street. Close by the manor-house we turn 
sharply into a farmyard, where we leave the 


of shrubs gain the little staircase which leads 


up to the gallery pew of the patrons of the| 


living. At the top is a huge door with an 
iron lock, which refuses to be charmed into 
shutting behind us, and ¢reaks horribly at 


intervals all through the service, causing | 
sundry tiptoe expediticns with a view of| 


quieting it, and much anxious attention on 
our parts. From this position we have a 
commanding view of the remarkable adorn- 
ments of the little building. 
The first object which rivets our astonished 
gaze is the ceiling, which is painted all over! 
VIII. 


with | 


carriage, and bya side door under a bower | the service immediately commences. 


|in broad waves and lines of blue and yellow- 
\ish white to represent clouds of the oyster- 
‘shell type, which seem as if they were just 
| going to come down on our heads. 
'whitewashed wall opposite us are some old 
‘monuments of the Blankensee family, the 
ancient owners of the soil. Their’ rusty 
‘swords and spurs still hang by nails driven 
/into the wall as supporters on each’ side of 
ithe tablets to their memory, amid ride 
flourishes of blue paint which are supposed 
‘to represent drapery: The pastor mounts''a 
back stairs to get into his pulpit, which is 
rather strangely situated in the ornamenta- 
tion above the altar. Here, perched high up 
among all the invariable wood carving, he 
looks out from amidst a bower of leaves and 
scrolls in dingy brown and tarnished gold, 
and an army of little chocolate-coloured 
apostles, to address his congregation. But 
the crowning wonder of all is an institution 
not now often to be met with in Pomerania, 
unless in very out-of-the-way parishes. This 
is a figure of startling size, which hangs in 
mid-air with wings, legs, and arms extended. 
White robed is the angel ; on its head a faded 
green wreath, which like the withered gar- 
lands of moss and baby’s cap ribbons which 
lie about the communion table, points to some 
long-distant festive occasion. Three iron 
hooks fixed into its back, and unpleasantly 
suggestive of a swinging Fakir, connect it with 
the clouds above, and with a pulley by which 
it is lowered to the ground at will. It would 
be difficult to guess, even with the assistance 
of the brass basin continually proffered by 
one outstretched arm, that this is the font. 
Every Sunday a christening takes place, when 
this wonderful contrivance comes down with 
arun, shaking the crazy old building to its 
foundations when its foot, the toes of which 
have suffered much mutilation from the fre- 
quent concussions, touches the brick floor. 
The sexton then proceeds with unmoved 
countenance to fill the basin with water, and 
I once 
heard of a similar arrangement in a church in 
Vor-Pommern, which had got out of order, so 
that the clerk was obliged to climb a ladder 
and draw the angel down when wanted, hold- 
ing it fast by the legs until the christening 
was over, when it would return of itself 
with a jerk to its soaring as before. 

The pastor is, like his church, of the old- 
fashioned type ; he lives at some distance off, 
and probably sees but little of the congrega- 
tion here. His sermons are not calculated 
to rouse them, and on the occasion when he 
catechised the children in public after the 
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service the teaching was lifeless and formal, 
and on some points painfully “old Lutheran ;” 
while the children gabbled the answers to the 
clergyman’s questions, which they had learned 
by rote, like parrots, and at the top of their 
speed. 

After church we look in for a moment at 
the house close by, tapping at the glass door 
for admittance, for bell there appears to be 
none. Two little white-haired boys, with the 
most innocent of German child-faces, are 
breakfasting perched on high chairs in the 
company of their parents, who happen to be 
late this morning. They are told, in virtue 
of the pretty fiction by which little Germans 





claim kindred with their mothers’ acquaint- 
ances, to speak to the “aunt,” and begin at 
once to address me with the confiding “thou” 
of friendship. Then we take our leave, pass- 
ing through cheerful rooms with brightly 
polished floors, green leaf plants in pots, 
pretty feminine trifles all about, and ancestors 
on the walls (for this is the seat of the elder 
branch of the family), out on to a lawn 
grouped with large trees, where peacocks are 
screaming harshly, and several indignantlittle 
dogs pursue our departing footsteps to the 
very verge of the territory they are privileged 


to defend. 
BESSIE CARROW. 
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O port hearts, who make your moan 
That life has left you all alone, 
And ask, “Can good for ill atone ? ”"— 


If when the gift of song God lent, 


Far-seeing wisdom also sent 
Our souls to earthly banishment, 


It was that in the desert drear 
Angelic harps might sound more near, 
And heavenly visions rise more clear 


To our dim eyes,—that so our song 
Might freer soar on pinions strong, 
And all to Him and heaven belong ; 


And if withal a strange unrest 
His hand has planted in each breast, 
A yearning for the perfect best, 


It is that we may strive to reach 
A loftier aim, a purer speech, 
And be made meet His truth to teach ; 


So through the baptism of pain 
We should at length to this attain, 
That greatest loss is greatest gain. 


Ah ! not to us the equal mind — 
That takes the measure of its kind, 
Nor seeks for more than it can find. 


It is our fate to still aspire, 
And still fall short of our desire, 
Consumed and fed by inward fire. 


We catch some dazzling gleam of light, 
But as we strive for clearer sight 
It vanishes in darkest night. 


We hear some glad angelic strain, 
But when we chant the sweet refrain, 
’Tis burdened with a wail of pain. 





We see a wondrous vision rise, 
But ere it pierces to the skies 
Dim vapours hide it from our eyes. 


Our joy and sorrow so entwine, 
Our good and evil so combine, 
That scarce we tell the shade from shine. 


And yet the heights of joy we gain, 
And plunge in lowest depths of pain, 
Shunning alone the level plain, 


Where others walk with quiet breast, 
With life, and lot, and self at rest, 
In every blessing doubly blest. 


But with our hearts we are at strife, 
That ask the meaning of our life, 
With undiscovered mysteries rife. 


We hush our hearts, we chide our will, 
But restlessly they question still 
The why of good, the why of ill : 


And not content with earthly good, 
They hunger for the angels’ food, 
And part in their vast brotherhood ; 


And still with strivings vain aspire, 
As Moses on the mount of fire, 
To one great limit of desire,— 


To see His glory face to face, 
Who grants us even here to trace 
The reflex shadow of His grace : 


And as the visions come and go, 

So evermore commingled flow 

The hymn of praise, the dirge of woe. 

O poet heart, soar ever higher, 

Until thou scale the mount of fire, 

And in the smile of God expire. 
ISABFLLA M. MORTIMER. 
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NOTES ON PERSIAN LITERATURE. 
No. XII.—Tue Koran anp irs TEACHINGS. 


Some reference to the doctrines of the) ence of evil spirits, and that the devil was 
Koran would not be out of place here ; and| once an angel who was banished from heaven 
we would refer those who desire a more inti-| for refusing to pay homage to Adam at the 
mate knowledge of its tenets to the pages of| divine command. Mahomet taught that God 
Malcolm, and chiefly to the learned Sale,| had, at various ages of the world, sent His 
whose “ Preliminary Discourse” and transla-| Scriptures to the number of 110 volumes by 
tion of the book, render his name famous) His prophets, who, to the number of 313 out 
among Oriental philologists. of the heavenly host, stated to exceed 

The principal doctrine inculcated by Ma-| 124,000, have been appointed apostles to 
homet in the Koran, which consists of 114) reclaim mankind. Of the 104 sacred volumes, 
chapters, was the unity of God, and he pro-| Sale writes “ten were given to Adam, fifty to 
claimed that the chief object of his mission | Seth, thirty to Edris, or Enoch, ten to Abra- 
was to bring men back to the belief of that | ham ; and the other four, being the 
great tenet. He taught that whenever reli-| Pentateuch, the Psalms, the Gospel, and the 
gion became corrupted by the nations of the | Koran, were successively delivered to Moses, 
earth forgetting this cardina] truth, God sent | David, Jesus, and Mahomet; which last 
His prophets to recall them to the true path. | being the seal of the prophets, those revela- 
Among these prophets he declared the chief! tions are now closed, and no more are to be 
were Moses and Jesus Christ, and our Saviour | expected.” All these divine books except the 
is made to exclaim in the sixty-first chapter of| four last they agree to be now entirely lost, 
the Koran, “ Oh, children of Israel! verily I} and their contents unknown, though the 
am the apostle of God sent unto you, con-|Sabeans have several books which they attri- 
firming the law which was delivered before | bute to some of the antediluvian prophets ; 
me, and bringing good tidings of an apostle|and of those four, the Pentateuch, Psalms, 
who shall come after me, and whose name|and Gospel, they say, have undergone so 
shall Le Ahmed.” Ahmed is derived from | many alterations and corruptions, that though 
the same root as Mahomet, and was one of; there may possibly be some part of the true 
the Prophet’s names. ‘Che founder of Islam-| word of God therein, yet no credit is to be 
ism claimed to be “the seal” of the pro-| given to the present copies in the hands of 
phets, and that none would come after him. | the Jews and Christians. 

The doctrine (termed Islam) of Mahomet} Mohammedans believe that after death two 





is divided into two distinct parts; the first 
is called “ faith” (imaun), and the second 
“religion” or “practice” (deen). The for- 
mer consists in a belief that there is only one 
God, and that Mahomet is His prophet; but 
the religion may be described as pure Deism, 
for the Mussulman is everywhere directed to 
worship only the Almighty. The Koran also 
teaches the existence and purity of angels, who 
are beings created of fire, and are employed 
some in praising the Creator, and others in 
recording the actions of men or interceding 
for the pardon of sinners. The angel Gabriel, 
termed the holy spirit, is believed to have 
brought the Koran from heaven; Michael, the 
angel of revelations, is deemed the protector 
of the Jews ; Azrael is the angel of death ; 
and Israfeel is appointed to sound the trum- 
pet at the day of resurrection. Mohammed- 
anism also inculcates a belief in the exist- 








examining angels, of terrible appearance 
named Monker and Nakir, will demand of the 
deceased whether he believed in the unity 
of God and the mission of Mahomet, and 
according to his answers he will be refreshed 
with the air of paradise or delivered over to 
torment. ‘The resurrection, which is known 
only to God, will be preceded by many 
terrible signs. On that day, writes Mahomet, 
“the whole earth shall be but a handful to 
the Almighty; and the heavens shall be 
rolled together in His right hand. The 
trumpet shall be sounded ; and whoever are 
in heaven, and whoever are in earth, shall 
expire. It shall sound again, and all shall 
arise and look up.” Orthodox Mohammed- 
ans, according to Sale, believe that there 
will be blasts of the trumpet. The first is 
called the blast of consternation, from the 
horror it will strike into all that exist. The 
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| their bloom for ever, shall go round about | from the Scriptures, as when the prophet 


_ and cups of flowing wine; their heads shall not seen, nor hath ear heard, nor hath | it 
| not ache by drinking the same, neither shall | entered into the heart of man to conceive.’ 


| the sorts they shall choose, and the flesh, two houris of paradise, besides the wives 
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second they call the blast of examination, at | adopting the Ptolemaic system, he placed in 
the sound of which all that live will die, even | the seventh heaven, as did likewise the Jews 
the angel of death himself. The third and |—is the “ pond of Mahomet,” which is a 
last sound they term the blast of resurrection, | month’s journey in compass; and one cup of 
at which all wil] revive. The last will be| the waters of this delicious pool would allay 
sounded forty years after the second by the | thirst for ever. The soil of paradise, says 
angel Israfeel, who with Gabriel and Michael | Malcolm, is said to be of musk and saffron ; 
shall be restored to life, and stand upon |its stones pearls and jacinths; the walls of 
the rock of the temple of Jerusalem. its palaces are enriched with gold and silver, 
God, it is said, will come to judgment in| and the trunks of all its trees are of gold. 
clouds, attended by His angels, and Ma-| Among these the chief, which stands in the 
homet will become intercessor for mankind | celestial palace of Mahomet, is called 
after that office has been refused by Adam, | ‘Taba,” or “the tree of happiness,” and a 
Noah, Abraham, and Jesus, who shail ‘beg! branch bearing pomegranates, grapes, dates, 
deliverance only for their own souls: ‘The | and other fruits, reaches the dwelling of every 
terrors of hell are described at great length believer. If a man desire to eat of any par- 
in the Koran, but though evil-doers will | ticular fruit, it will immediately be presented 
suffer according to their degrees of crimi-|to him. If he prefer flesh, roasted birds will 
nality, infidels alone will be tortured eternally. | appear on its branches, and its boughs will 
A narrow bridge, called Ool-Aruf, the “par- | bend to meet his extended hand. ‘This tree 
tition,” on which those whose good and bad|will also furnish the faithful with fine horses, 











_ deeds are evenly balanced, will remain, | accoutred to ride upon, which will burst 


divides the mansions of bliss and suffering; | forth from its fruit.* From the rest of this 
and over another bridge, called Ool-Serat, | wonderful tree, the shade of which extends 
which spans the centre of hell, and is finer | further than the swiftest horse could gallop 
than a hair and sharper than a sword, all | in a hundred years, flow rivers, the most cele- 


mankind must pass—the virtuous with ease’ brated of which is the Kooser, or “the stream 


and swiftness, but the wicked in attempting of life,” from the waters of which the “ pond 
to follow will be precipitated into the bottom-| of Mahomet,” at the entrance of paradise, is 


| less pit. Mahomet expatiates with Dan- filled. “Therein,” we read in the forty- 
| tesque fidelity on the horrors of the fate that seventh chapter of the Koran, “ are rivers of | 


awaits the lost, whose least punishment will incorruptible water; and rivers of milk, the 
be to have their feet shod with shoes of fire, taste of which changeth not; and rivers of 
“the fervour of which will cause the skull to| wine, pleasant unto those who drink ; and 
boil like a caldron.” These terrors are con-| rivers of clarified honey ; and therein shall 
trasted with the joys of paradise, whose they have plenty of all kinds of fruits, and 
rapturous delights Mahomet exhausts his pardon from the Lord.” ‘The joys of para- 
descriptive powers to define. In the forty-|dise, as promised by Mahomet to his fol- 
sixth chapter of the Koran, as translated by lowers, are essentially sensual, and offer a 
Sale, it is said that the blessed “shall| striking contrast to the picture of the 
dwell in gardens of delight; reposing on! Christian’s heaven, where the blessed 
couches adorned with gold and precious “neither marry nor are given in marriage, 
stones, sitting opposite to one another, but are as the angels of God in heaven.” 

thereon. Youths, who shall continue in| Yet there are descriptive passages borrowed 


to attend them with goblets, and beakers, promises enjoyments “which the eye hath 


their reason be disturbed; and with fruits of | The meanest of the faithful will have oni 


of birds of the kind which they shall desire. which he had in this world. He will in- 
And there shall accompany them fair damsels, habit a tent of precious stones, and live on 
having large black eyes, resembling pearls | ‘the most delicious viands. His garments 
hidden in their shells, as a reward for that! and furniture will be proportioned to the 


which they shall have wrought. They shall| magnificence of his condition; to enable || 7 
not hear therein any vain discourse, or any; him to enjoy all these blessings he will || 7 
charge of sin, but only the salutation, Peace !| possess eternal youth; all his desires will || i 


peace!” |be granted the moment they are formed ; 
At the entrance of paradise—which, | * Sale’s ‘‘ Preliminary Discourse,” vol. i., p. 127. 
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and that every sense may be gratified, his 
ears will be enthralled by the voice of angels 
and the songs of the houris. Even the trees 
will celebrate the divine praise, with a har- 
mony far exceeding “what man hath ever 
heard.” These descriptions remind us of 
the passages in Holy Writ depicting the 
beauties of the “city of God,” built of gold 
and precious stones, with twelve gates; 
through the streets of which runs the water 
of life, that flows past the tree of life, which 
bears various fruits, and has leaves of a heal- 
ing virtue. 

“The paradise of Mahomet,” says Mal- 
colm, “was not an invention of his own; 
he borrowed much of it from the Jews, the 
Persians, and the Hindoos, and some from 
the Christians. The Jews had planted the 
mansion of the blessed in the seventh 
heaven, and had furnished it with beautiful 
gardens. The magi had peopled it with the 
Hoorani Behesht, or the houris of paradise, 
who are the black-eyed virgins of the Koran. 
The wonders of the Hindoo abode of 
bliss appear almost literally copied. The 
celestial Gunga, or sacred stream; its ap- 
sards, or heavenly nymphs; its tarucalpa, 
or tree of desire, dispensing delicious fruits, 
exquisite viands, and rich vestments,—all 
find their place in the paradise of the 
Prophet.” 

The Mohammedans believe that the whole 


brute creation will be assembled at the resur- | 


rection, and that after the weak have been 
permitted to take revenge on the strong, they 
will all again be reduced to dust. 

One of the tenets inculcated by the Koran 
is predestination, which is set forth in the pas- 
sage wherein the Almighty is represented to 
have said, “ The fate of every man have we 
bound about his neck.” Hence every true 
believer is a fatalist,and holds the doctrine that 
the vicissitudes of fortune, the death he is to 
meet, and all else, are pre-arranged. The 
appointed times of prayer, which is called 
“the pillar of the faith,’ are notified by 
“muezzins,” or public criers, who summon 
the faithful to their devotions from lofty 
minarets. They are first, the morning be- 
fore sunrise; second, when noon is past; 
third, in the afternoon before sunset ; fourth, 
in the evening after sunset, but while day 
remains; fifth, when day is closed, but before 
the first watch of the night. The Koran 
says, “Glorify God when the evening over- 
taketh you, and when ye rise in the morning; 
and unto Him be praise in heaven and earth ; 
and at sunset, and when ye rest at noon.” 
After.first performing the necessary ablutions, 


and laying aside all fine clothes and trappings, 
the Mussulman turns his face towards the holy 
city of Mecca, and prostrating himself, pays 
his devotions to the Almighty. The chief 
object of veneration in Mecca, the birthplace 
of their prophet, is the temple in which is 
the Caaba, a square stone building contain- 
ing the black stone which is the especial 
| object of the adoration of all Mahommedans. 
This celebrated stone is set in silver, and 
was said to be first white, but its colour was 
changed by coming in contact with the lips 
of the sinners who came from all the ends of 
the earth to worship at this central shrine. 
It is deemed one of the precious stones 
lof paradise that fell to the earth with 
| Adam, and being preserved at the deluge, 
|the angel Gabriel brought it to Abraham 
| when assisted by Ishmael he was rebuild- 
ling the Caaba, which the followers of Ma- 
homet are led to believe was first con- 
| structed by Seth from a model let fall from 
heaven by God at the intercession of 
|Adam, who had seen a similar building in 
paradise. 

Mahomet appointed Friday as the day on 
which all his followers were to assemble at 
the mosques for public prayer, when the 
Koran is read and expounded by the priests ; 
the remainder of the day is, however, passed 
in secular pursuits, and is not like us a day 
of rest. The mosques are always open, and 
the “ paish namaz,” or officiating priest, at- 
ltends three times every day, that is before 
sunrise, in the afternoon, and after sunset. 
The priest says his prayers in the mosques, 
'as in private, in an inaudible tone, and the 
|congregation, who stand behind him, also 
pray in silence. Once every day the priest 
should preach from the pulpit for half an 
hour, but on Friday this duty is obligatory. 
He takes for his text a verse from the Koran, 
or from one of the books of tradition, and 
expounds its meaning to the people. If the 
mosque be small there is only one priest, but 
if large there are two or three who perform 
the religious service at the same time. The 
Mohammedans have two festivals, which are 
termed by Europeans the greater and lesser 
Bairam. The first, which commences the 
day after the month devoted to the fast of 
Ramazan, is called the Red-ool-Fitr, or “the 
festival after abstinence;” and the second, 
which begins on the “ roth of Zilhadge ”—~ 
the day appointed for slaying the victims by 
the pilgrims at Mecca,—is termed the Red- 
ool-Koorban, or “feast of sacrifice,” and was 
instituted in commemoration of Abraham 
offering up Isaac. The Jewish rite of cir- 
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cumcision, though not mentioned in the ;Mohammedans. The founder of this false 
Koran, is seldom neglected.* religion is at least entitled to the credit of 
Mahomet was an extraordinary man, and in | having rescued the ignorant and debased 
nothing did he show himself more so than in| Arabs from the worship of idols and the com- 
the artful story he put forth to his followers | mission of the grossest and most inhuman 
regarding the divine origin of the Koran. | practices, as for instance infanticide, which is 
The arch impostor averred that its 114} strongly reprobated im the Koran. Further, 
chapters were sent entire from God to the|he inculcated the exclusive adoration of 
lowest heaven by the hands of the angel|one true and only God, and every Mussul- 
Gabriel on the night of Ool-Kadr—the | man commences his prayers, and each chap- 
“night of power or glory,”—which was|ter of the Koran is headed with the pious 
during the month of Ramadan, and that! adjuration, “Bismillah el Rakhman el 
Gabriel communicated the sacred writings | Rakheem”—“ In the name of God the great 
to him in small portions, several of which are | and the merciful.” 
often included in one chapter. Mahomet| Nadir Shah, the famous Persian monarch, 
declared that during the whole time of the| who in the year 1739 defeated the army of 
revelation, which lasted twenty-three years,| Mahomet Shah, the Moghul Emperor of 
he held continual intercourse with the divine | Delhi, on the plain of Kurnaul, expressed his 
messenger, and was wont to dictate to a/contempt alike for Mohammedanism and 
writer the different chapters as they were | Christianity, and stated his intention to found 
brought to him. To guard against any another religion himself; but the hand of the 
charges of false prophecy he declared that| assassin put an end to him and his projects. 
some parts of the Koran were to be under-| Another even more extraordinary warrior, 
stood figuratively ; and he also made known | Jenghiz Khan, held in disdain the tenets of 
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that the commands he received from the! 
Almighty were sometimes revoked. The) 
Koran is written in the purest Arabic, and is | 
deemed by Mohammedans of such surpassing 
beauty and eloquence that it could only have 
emanated from a divine source. It has been | 
differently regarded by “infidels,” but un- | 
doubtedly it contains some fine passages in 
praise of the Almighty. 

The Koran is a volume of law as well as of 
religion, and the precepts contained therein 
have been acknowledged throughout Islam as | 
the sole basis of their jurisprudence. As such 
it was only suited to a rude society like the 
Arabian tribes for whom it was framed. With 
the extension of the power of the caliphs, | 
Mahomet’s successors, it became impossible 
to govern the more complex society that arose 
by the comparatively few rules and maxims 
contained in the Koran; it was therefore 
rendered more copious by the additions of 
the actions and traditionary sayings of the 
prophet, who was believed to have been 
inspired ; and this collection of oral traditions, | 
which was called Soona, was regarded by the | 
Soonnees as of equal authority with the Koran, | 
but was repudiated by the Sheeahs. ‘The’! 
four eminent doctors or Imaums,+ high priests 
of the orthodox religion, were the expounders 
of the sacred volume; and though they differed, | 
these priests related more to forms than 


Islam; the majority of his rude ‘Tartar sub- 
jects were idolaters, and he permitted them to 
hold any tenets they pleased, provided only 
they obeyed one supreme and all-powerful 
Creator. The civil and military regulations 
of Jenghiz, who never through life assumed 
any other title than that of Khan or Khakan, 
(chief), were simple as was suited to the re- 
quirements of the rude and warlike races over 
whom he ruled. His army of 600,000 hardy 
warriors were never idle, and if not employed 
against an enemy, were engaged in a grand 
hunt, on a scale the world has never perhaps 
seen before or since. The game, consisting 
of the most ferocious beasts of the forest, 
were driven in over a plain roo miles in 
extent, and then, when brought within view 
of the royal throne erected on an eminence, 
the bravest men of the troops, who were 
always marshalled according to their tribes, 
engaged in combat with the wild animals 
under the eyes of their great leader. 
Jenghiz’s first efforts were directed against 
Tartary, the whole of which he subdued. 
He next overthrew the armies of China, and 
subjugated its seven northern provinces in two 
campaigns ; and after overcoming the King- 
dom of Khaurism, better known as Khiva, 
he defeated the armies of the Sultan Jellal-ood- 


deen ontheIndus. At his death at the age of 


seventy-three, his vast empire extended from 








essential, and the Koran and traditions to- the wall of China to the Black Sea; but his 
gether formed the scriptures of the Soonnee | ruthless policy of devastating all the countries 
| that resisted his arms, had turned some of the 


* Malcolm’s History of Persia. ‘ : By hes : 
fairest provinces of Asia into howling wastes, 


+ Haneefa, Malik, Shaffei, and Hanbal. 
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and her once populous cities into habitations 
for the owl and the bat. On his death-bed 
he divided his vast territories among his four 
sons, and his grandson, Hulakoo Khan, in- 
herited much of the genius of his famous 
ancestor. This prince conquered Persia, and 
as we have seen exterminated the sect of 
assassins called after Ismael, the eldest son 
of the sixth Imaum. He effected the release 
of the famous philosopher and astronomer 
Nusser-ood-deen (literally, champion of the 
faith), who had been treacherously carried 
away from Bokhara by Allah-ood-deen 
Mahomed, the father of Ruken-ood-deen, the 
last prince of the Ismailees, and at the insti- 
gation of the great astrologer, who assured 
him that the stars had decreed that the 
House of Abbas should fall before that of 


+‘: Jenghiz, Hulakoo marched against Mutassim, 


the reigning Caliph of Baghdad, the heredi- 
tary commander of the faithful, and captured 
his capital. 

Mohammedan historians relate with horror 
how the grandson of the mighty Tartar con- 
queror excelled even his terrible ancestor in 
the mad revenge he took on the ‘fair capital 
of Haroun-ool-Raschid; not only was the suc- 
cessor of the renowned caliph and his only 
surviving son put to a cruel death, but with 
Oriental exaggeration it is said 700,000 of 
the inhabitants of Baghdad were slaughtered, 
and the waters of the Tigris were swelled 
with waves of blood. In such terrible scenes 
of demoniac revenge the annals of Persia,and 
indeed of all Eastern states, abound; and in 
reading the pages of Malcolm, the learned 
and accurate historian of the ancient King- 
dom of Iran, every chapter is little more 
than a chronicle of cruel and devastating 
wars, of treacherous deeds, and cold-blooded 
massacres and assassinations. Every sove- 
reign that has ruled the fair land that once 
owned the sway of Darius and Xerxes, of 
Khai Khoosroo* and Jemsheed, every 
dynasty, beginning with the Paishdadian and 
Kaianian of fabulous times, and proceeding 
with that of Alexander and his successors, 
the Sassanian, the Government of the Caliphs, 
the dynasties of Ghuznee, of the Seljook 
Tartars, of the Atta-begs, of the Moghuls, of 
Shah Ismael, of the Afghans, of the families 
of Nadir Shah and of Kurreem Khan Zend, 
and finally of Agha Mahomed, the founder 
of the present sovereign race of Kujjur,— 

* The Cyrus of the Greeks. 








every dynasty during the many centuries over 
which our review extends, waded to the 
throne through the blood of their predecessors 
and of their countrymen or fellow-beings, and 
maintained and perpetuated their ascendency 
by an utter disregard of all those views of 
the sanctity of human life which are ree 
cognised by the laws of all just communities 
no less than by the commands of the Creator. 
The heir to the crown of Persia is taught 
from his infancy to regard unmoved the 
shedding of blood, for when in his nurse’s 
arms he is brought to the courtyard of the 
palace and held up to witness the execution 
and torture of the enemies of his family, and 
the records of the kingdom show that this 
training has the desired effect. Not only are 
all traitors and rebels consigned without 
hesitation to the hands of the executioner, 
but their families and every male blood relation 
are also put to death, while the females are 
given away to the lowest and most debased 
of the mob.* Still further, such absolute 
power have the kings of Persia, where public 
opinion is unknown and unheeded, that it is 
no uncommon occurrence for the reigning 
monarch to deprive of sight or life those of 
his own sons whom policy or dislike may 
render odious. The Seffavean kings, we are 
told, after the time of Shah Abbas the Great, 
confined the princes of the blood, and those 
not intended for the succession were usually 
deprived of sight, that they might not have it 
in their power to disturb the peace of their 
father, or of the brother destined to wear the 
purple. Chardin, who gives a shocking 
description of the operation of taking out the 
eyes with a sharp-pointed instrument, also 
states (vol. v., p. 242) that “these princes 
were deprived of sight at all ages.” Such 
have been the results of centuries of rule 
based upon the tenets of the Koran and the 
teaching of the false prophet, who inculcated 
upon his followers the sacred duty of spread- 
ing his doctrines at the point of the sword, 
regardless of human suffering and of the first 


requirements of divine law. 
Cc. R. LOW. 

* A notable instance of this infamous cruelty may 
be cited in the case of that great and extraordinary 
man, Hajee Ibrahim, Prime Minister of Agha 
Mahomet ; notwithstanding that this great statesman 
was chiefly instrumental in placing that prince on the 
throne, his nephew and _ successor, Futteh ali Shah 
basely caused him and his brothers and sons to be put 
to death or deprived of their eyesight. 
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GOLDEN LANE. 


BEFORE it was touched by the hands of in- 
novating improvers, Golden Lane was one of 
those districts which attract the social explorer 
in London by their sheer squalid picturesque- 
ness. It is just such a place as Charles 
Dickens would have loved to visit ; and in its 
dusky main street, as well as in its honey- 
comb of courts and alleys, he would have 


stored his mind with many a vivid picture of | 


real life, to reproduce his impressions with 
the originality of genius in the pages of fiction. 
The population is a motley throng, and at the 
best can only be roughly classified. 


Orsman’s mission station a crowd of 20,000 
persons find a home, and these are thus 
divided by the volunteer 
“Thirty per cent. are costermongers and 


itinerant street traders ; twenty per cent. are | 
labourers and poor women, who live by | 
washing, charing, and needlework ; thirty per | 


cent. are either paupers or persons of doubtful 
occupation; and the remaining twenty per 
cent. are industriously wearing out their lives 
in the attempt to earn a livelihood at the 
following occupations : — artificial flower 
makers, hose-sewing at twopence per dozen 
pairs, toy-makers, wood-choppers and cross- 
ing-sweepers, gutter-searchers for cigar ends, 
bone-pickers, and dustbin searchers for doc- 
tors’, bottles which when washed are sold to 
chemists at one shilling and ninepence per 
gross ; also fuzee, sweetstuff, and herb sellers, 
dealers in old clothes, and sorters of the 
clearings of warehouses,” &c. 

We may not suppose that this little world 
was entirely neglected by the London City 
Mission in former days, though as a commu- 
nity they have been large gainers by the 
special efforts made on their behalf by the 
Earl of Shaftesbury and Mr. Orsman—the one 
| being something more than patron and presi- 


, dent of the mission, while the other is the | 


working agent and something like a chief 
| among the costers. ‘The influence he wields 
over his humble constituents is one of the 
best evidences in the world of the living power 
of Christianity. 

As a mere youth Mr. Orsman served in the 
army commissariat department in the Crimea 
more than twenty years ago, and on his return 
to England his services abroad were rewarded 
with an appointment in the General Post 


Within | 
the narrow area of a furlong radius from Mr. | 


evangelist :— | 


, Office, London. At that time Mr. Spurgeon 
| had recently come to the metropolis, and 
| happily the young Post Office official was one 
| of the popular preacher's earliest converts. 
| Having experienced the power of divine grace 
| in his own soul, Mr. Orsman at once became 
| desirous of communicating the blessing to 
| others, and for a time he engaged in Christian 
work about the south of London. It was not 
| until the spring of 1861, however, that the 
| young Christian, with all the ardour of youth, 
set up his gospel standard in Golden Lane. 
Why he was led to choose this particular dis- 
trict we are not aware that he has ever 
'explained; but he could not have better 
| selected the battle-ground on which he would 
henceforth wage war against sin and the 
| powers of darkness. To speak merely of the 
spiritual destitution of such a place as Golden 
Lane then was, is very like playing with words; 
the needs of the people, as seen in their 
| ignorance and moral degradation, were simply 
awful; and Mr. Orsman invaded the notorious 
citadel with no other weapons than the Word 
of God and a bundle of Christian literature. 
‘In my first visits to these people,” he once 
wrote, “I was compelled to witness the gros- 
sest immoralities, and to hear the foulest 
language from the lips of young and old. 
There were ‘twopenny hopping-cribs,’ in 
which, stimulated by drink, the young of both 
sexes joined; drunken fights and robberies 
with violence were of daily occurrence. The 
sanitary condition of the district was equally 
bad. The alleys reeked with the foul refuse 
| of fish and vegetables, and the open drains 
polluted the air, spreading disease far and 
wide.” 

To invade such a stronghold for the highest 
of purposes may have required a faith of 
more than ordinary strength, but without such 
faith the greatest works in the Christian 
Church are seldom undertaken. To know 
| where and when to begin requires a native 
| shrewdness which only few possess, to say 
| nothing of that holy dauntless courage which 
| Christianity can alone inspire. After being 
| well begun the mission may be carried on to 
| success, but deginning is necessarily a diffi- 
| cult process, trying alike to the human metal 
| of the worker and to the temper of the people. 

To say that Mr. Orsman began, that he suc- 
| ceeded in establishing his gospel citadel in 
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the very heart of the enemy’s territory, and ceedingly severe. ‘Ihe coster styles himself 
that each succeeding year has brought with | “a general dealer,” the general being equiva- 
it increased success, is to say that he is a lent to that popular term, Jack-of-all-trades. 
Christian general of no mean order. The| When the coster rises of a morning he may i 
poor denizens of his murky, closely packed | not only not know whence the means may ; 
territory look up to him as to a chief, an ad-| come wherewith he shall purchase his evening 

























































con viser, and a friend in every time of need, and | meal; when, with his empty barrow he goes 
and || — || the general improvement of the neighbour-| forth on his day’s adventures, he does not 
one |} || hood during the last fifteen years is certainly | know in what kind of merchandise his scanty 
rts. || no less remarkable than pleasing. ‘“ The ac-| capital will be embarked. In any case he 
ace ' || count of the rise, condition, and progress of will rise with the lark or long before, and 
me + || these missions, would be a deeply interesting | the condition of the markets will determine | 
to + |} and most curious chapter in the history of) whether he “load up” with fish or vegetables. | 
‘ian || England,” says the Earl of Shaftesbury, while |The day’s duties may commence witha flying | 
not || — || particularly pointing to Mr. Orsman’s work in | visit to Billingsgate, where a three-halfpenny | 
the || 7 || Golden Lane. “At present we can say no breakfast from the street coffee-stall is found 
ith, | || more of them than that they are some sixty | to be even more exhilarating than the keen 
ne. || || orseventy in number ; that tens of thousands, | air of early morning. If fish be abundant 
dis- || | || but for such efforts, would never be taught in| and cheap—cheapness with the coster being i 
ver ||) || the Word of God, never hear the language of | a sine gua non—he may speculate in herrings 
ter || 7) |} sympathy, or enjoy a helping hand. Their | or mackerel, and have “a good day;” but 
uld || §@ || founders and conductors are called ‘self-|not seldom he has to beat a retreat from 
the || @ || constituted,’ and ‘intruders,’ on the sacred|the river side to find openings for his 
the | office. For my own part, I love the text of| capital in the vegetable market, though in 
len || © |} our blessed Lord—‘ By their fruits ye shall) times of extreme scarcity he is repelled at 
ds; || = || know them.’ And if supplication and thanks- | all points, and may half despairingly have to 4 
eir || § giving, purity and peace, faith and assurance | wend his way homeward late in the morning 3 
ply in many hearts be fruits according to the| with a still unladen barrow. In times of 





gospel, these ‘intruders’ require no other | average prosperity, however, the coster is a 
proof of their real and effective ordination.” | good public servant in so far that he is a dis- 

Had we asked “rare Ben Jonson” what | tributor at cheap rates of daily necessaries. 
he meant by a costard-monger, he might’ It is certain that tens of thousands of persons 
perhaps have replied that a costard-monger | in the metropolis could ill afford to dispense 
was a man who preferred the locality of with his humble but valuable services. With- 
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>st : 
ld. || @ Golden Lane to any other part of London; out him the markets could not be “ cleared ;” 
in || @ and that he retailed fruits and vegetables in there would be waste ion the one hand and an | 
th 7 the streets of the City after growing them in insufficient supply on the other. 
es > || his own patch of garden ground, or after Such are the persons whom Mr. Orsman’s 
he © || making his purchases of the farmers of mission primarily séeks to benefit, and it 
ly © || St. Luke’s and Shoreditch. One hundred should not be forgotten that the evangelist is 
se ) || and fifty years later Dr. Johnson too narrowly | an indefatigable social reformer as well as a 
ns > || defined costermonger asa seller of apples; but | preacher of the gospel. His converts are the 
id > || forcibly true and even quaint is the definition very people who can testify that the good 

; which one of these men recently gave of him- | things of religion relate to the present world, 
st 4 self—“ A cove wot works werry ’ard for a though her chiefest blessings are beyond in 
of werry poor livin’.”. The modern coster is, in| the life to come. By every available means 


fact, one of the necessities of this great age, | lessons of thrift and economy are inculcated ; 
and especially is he a necessity in a city so|and these endeavours admirably supplement 
vast as London, where a liberal supply of | the more solemn teachings of the preaching 
garden produce in no small degree conduces | hall and the Bible class. A Sunday mission 
to the health of the people. What the coster | exclusively, with a mere preaching station, 
is, and what he really does, may probably be | would not be the kind of thing needed. In 
really known to only few persons in polite so poverty-stricken a district the work must 
circles, though of late years the itinerant go on without cessation seven days a week, 
trader has attracted a due share of public! and virtually this is really the case. In 
: attention. His calling is both arduous and / addition to the regular Sabbath services, 
| || precarious, and if in a prosperous season his| there are prayer meetings and Bible readings 
4 earnings amount to a pound a week, his pri-| in the week. There is of course the free day 
vation in what are called hard times are ex-| school, which might be more numerously 
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attended were the accommodation greater. 
There are divers benefit clubs, a savings 
bank, and a loan society, founded in memory 
of Emily, Countess of Shaftesbury, and the 
object of which is to assist poor women who 
trade in the streets. “The British Work- 
man” is open every evening ; twice a week, 
in the severe weather a dinner is given to 








about a dozen, all were widows. This 
sombre fact was discovered when the widows 
were asked to hold up their hands, and 
straightway more bony arms were raised than 
could easily be counted. A substantial meal 
was served which was thoroughly enjoyed in 
a natural manner doubtless, but still in a 
manrer which appeared to the casual visitor 








two hundred poor children; while the aged, /to be strikingly singular. Where were the 
the sick, and the really destitute have coals | good-humoured jokes and general merriment 
served out to them at half their prime c2%t.|such as we commonly look for at a festive 
The gifts of the charitable are judicio :s'y| gathering in low London? It was easy to 
dispensed, care being taken not to paupe-:ize | see that the merry days of the weatherbeaten 
the people. Where a loan will stimulate] guests had long since passed away. They 
industry the free gift is withheld. ate and drank in that slow deliberate manner 
When we first became acquainted with | usual with the aged; and when they con- 
Golden Lane, and its evangelistic work, some | versed, they did so in a tone inaudible to 
three or four years ago, we visited the mis- | persons a few paces distant. Rather effec- 
sion-house on a Monday evening, which | tive under such conditions was the speech of 
appears to be one of the liveliest seasons of | the Earl of Shaftesbury, who confessing himself 
the week. It was the time for receiving the | to be “no chicken,” directly addressed his 
bank deposits ; and it was a sight worth the remarks to “the old hens” who mainly 
trouble of going many miles to see the stream | made up the audience. Hard as was their 
of depositors—old men, poor hard-working | lot, his lordship was able to draw a favour- 
struggling women, and even mere children—| able contrast when he compared the former 
enter and come eagerly forward with their| times with the present, and he argued that 
soiled books and scanty savings, to lay them | the old people, even in a place like Golden 
by for “ the rainy day” which might sooncome | Lane, were more responsible than were their 
upon them. What we were more interested | fathers, who lived unnoticed in their courts 
in, however, was that most curious of London | and alleys, and died unpitied. 
sights, a costers’ business meeting. “ The | Another of our special visits to Golden 
London Union of General Dealers,” for the | Lane was paid on a Christmas morning. On 
time being, had taken possession of a large | Sabbath mornings the whole neighbourhood 
room on the ground floor, there to discuss | is alive with the cries and the busy traffic of 
their rights, privileges, and plans with a spirit | the costers, but at Christmastide this is inten- 
and a shrewdness not always exemplified by/ sified to a degree in unison with the season. 
bank directors and shareholders. ‘I'he aim While the bells of City churches are calling 
of every coster, if he be thrifty and saga-| worshippers together, the market-ground ot 
cious, is to own a barrow. The sick and Whitecross-street presents an interesting scene 
burial club commanded a certain share of of bustle and excitement. Even the poorest 
attention, but the main question pictured in| of working people expect to dine somewhat 
a hundred faces was,—“ How shall I get a!sumptuously on that day, and hence the 
barrow?” demand for common place luxuries receives 
Golden Lane has been compared to a/a sudden impetus, much to the satisfaction of 
social kaleidoscope, revealing new phases of | the costers, who are masters of the field. The 
life on every fresh inspection ; and in our | shops are open, barrows line each side of the 
own experience it has proved to be nothing | street, and stentorian announcements from 
less than this. Perhaps some good purpose | scores of tongues and strong chests contribute 
will be answered if we proceed to describe to an uproarious medley of sound, which 
certain things which we have actually seen! might be supposed in some degree to rival 
and heard. 'the confusion of Babel of old. The sellers 
One evening in early spring, we were once are in their holiday humour, ready to exchange 
present at a convivial party of aged people, | jokes with all comers while they turn an 
the first of the kind that had been held in| honest penny; the buyers in their morning 
the district, and the meeting generally was of deshabille are quite at ease, and no less 
that novel character which London alone! enjoy the scene. Men with short dirty pipes 
could have shown. The cards of invitation! slouch about hither and thither, or they 
numbered two hundred, the larger propor- | gather into knots at the street corners to dis- 
tion being women, and with the exception of | uss the last tragedy of the Sunday paper, or, 
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| what is more likely, the hardness of the times. 
| Women flit about in a half-excited state, col- 


lecting materials for their chief dinner of the 
year; and peeping out from their capacious 
aprons you may perhaps detect bags of flour 
and raisins keeping company with cabbages 
and potatoes. On entering the mission-house 
the excitement is even still more marked, 
and traces of the festive season are observable 
on every side. The day commences with a 
grand distribution of clothes to a number of 
half-clad children, and subsequently these, 
with a number of their elders, 320 in all, 
are invited to partake of a dinner served up 
in the good old English fashion. In the 
evening tea is served, and a congratulatory 
letter is read from the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
after which a lecture on the Life of Christ 
with dissolving views is given. ‘These large 
coloured pictures with which the lantern illu- 
mines the sheet not only delight the un- 
sophisticated auditors, but have been known 


to become the means of conveying saving | 


truth to the soul. Said one poor creature 
on her death-bed, ‘That picter of the 
woman clingin’ to the cross, with the roarin’ 
waves all around, made me understand that 
beautiful hymn—‘ Simply to Thy cross I 
cling ;’ an’ now I know He wiILt save me.” 
Thus even recreation is made to redound to 


| the glory of God and the good of men. 


We must not omit to state that the donkeys 
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he should come up higher, even on to the 
platform itself, among high-born ladies and 
English noblemen, the excitement increased, 
to culminate in roars of approval when the 
earl added, “ Put him in the chair!” He 
was put in the chairman’s place accordingly ; 
and words cannot convey a worthy impression 
of the arch glances of curiosity which his 
ass-ship cast at the congregation, nor of the 
self-denial he exercised when his nose came 
(in proximity to a dish of flowers and a water- 
bottle on the table. The gift was very grace- 
fully accepted, and it was understood that he 
would henceforth enjoy a happy time in the 
country as a companion of the earl’s grand- 
children. ‘I hope that the reporters of the 
press will state,” added the noble head of the 
coster class, “ that the donkey having vacated 
the chair, his place was taken by Lord 
Shaftesbury.” 

One may see many curious phases of life 
among the boys and girls of the day, or, as 
some would call it, the ragged school. During 
| the cold weather the poor little creatures are 
|twice a week regaled with a dinner of Irish 
|stew, and the eager joy with which they 
anticipate these periodical feasts can hardly 
be appreciated by persons who are regularly 
and liberally fed. A still more rare curiosity 
of Golden Lane is the Boys’ Patching Class. 
“That the use of that potent little weapon of 
|civilization, the needle, is not particularly 





| of London generally have been large gainers | well known to many of the mothers of the 
| by the Golden Lane mission. No sooner does | neighbourhood,” Mr. Orsman himself testifies. 


a coster become a changed character than | “There are many boys whose mothers are 


his donkey benefits by the altered circum- 
stances. More than this, however, Donkey 


| Shows, at which the best kept animals take 


considerable prizes, have done a good work 
in awakening a spirit of wholesome emulation 


| among the men, and this is equivalent to so 


much kind treatment of their donkeys. Now- 


| a-days a respectable coster must havea sleek- 
coated, well-fed ass, or he will lose /Arestige 


among a large proportion of his fraternity. 


| The Earl of Shaftesbury has taken a large 


share in this humane business of befriending 
the donkeys, and one evening during the 
spring of the present year his lordship was 
presented by the Golden Lane costers with a 
droll little colt of the long-eared tribe. The 
presentation took place in the Foresters’ Hall, 
an elegant structure in which the Sabbath 
services of the mission are now regularly held, 
and the attendance was unusually large. 
Dressed and ornamented in a manner be- 
fitting the occasion, the docile stranger was 
led up the hot crowded rooin to the foot of 
the platform ; and when it was proposed that 


| dead, or so habitually dead drunk that their 
|conveyance to the cemetery would be little 
|loss from a domestic point of view. So some 
| time ago it was proposed to the youngsters 
that if they had a mind to patch up their 
rags a bit, patch-pieces would be found, and 
a good-natured matron would show them the 
way tostitch.' The proposition was agreed to 
with alacrity, and is still in high favour. The 
‘class,’ through the limited accommodation, 
is restricted to thirty ; and as in no case are 
the boys found to be in possession of a spare 
garment of the sort that so needs repair, it is 
a strictly private class, to which nobody is 
admitted except on business. Any boy guilty 
of ‘larking, or in any way disturbing the 
sober propriety so essential to the existence 
of the class, is instantly banished ; and, to 
the credit of the poor little ragged tailors, it 
is said that such expulsions are rare. It is, 
perhaps, only natural that the care and per- 
plexity attending the stitching together of 
rags that will scarcely bear the weight of a 














{ needle, should at times incline the operators 
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to meditate on the advantage of being alto- 
gether independent of artificial covering.” 
But what are the fruits of this volunteer 
mission? In this eminently practical age the 
question must be candidly answered, What 
returns can you show for the vast outlay of 
toil and capital incurred? In regard to Mr. 
Orsman’s work we can unhesitatingly affirm 
that ‘the entire moral tone of the district has 
been improved. The Golden Lane of 1860 


existence. 
every court or alley is renovated, though the 


being abandoned to their fate, not one needy 


neither help nor sympathy is near. 


who once rioted in profligacy now profess the 
name of Christ,and are regular communicants. 
Not a few have established themselves as 
thriving Christian householders in our English 
colonies. Some of the rescued now serve 
their country in the Civil Service; others 
labour in the Sabbath school ; and some have 
even gone forth to preach the gospel. Indeed, 
Mr. Orsman has reaped a most precious har- 





vest ; but ample as has been the reward of 


belongs to history; it has now virtually no/his faith and perseverance in the past, we 
Of course it is not inferred that believe that, under the blessing of God, our 


volunteer evangelist will achieve yet greater 


gospel has entered every one ; and instead of| things in the future, or when he and his worthy 
| staff of helpers are provided with the proposed 
outcast can now lie down to die, saying, that | new mission buildings. 


Numbers | 
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CHAPTER IV.—THE THREE BUSTS OF NERO, 


“ Here hath been dawning 
Another blue day ; 
Think ! wilt thou let it _ 
Slip useless away ?” 


THE stone pines which give to Rome so 
Oriental an appearance, stood clearly out 
against a gloriously golden-tinted azure 
sky; the scattered ochre-coloured city, its 
complexion somewhat heightened by the pro- 
cess, was getting an extra bake in the hot 
sunshine, and the birds flew so high as to 
seem mere specks floating in the blue. 

“It will be a splendidly fine day,” thought 
I, surveying the scene from my window, and 
observing how the dogs at breakfast on one 
of the flat roofs carried each bone into its 
shadiest corner, as if they too were antici- 
pating a long warm day. 

“* Will the signora dine at home ?” asked my 
landlady, occupied in removing the breakfast- 
things. , 

* Y-es,” hesitatingly ; to myself, “ I'll go to 
the Colosseum ; it’s just the day for it.” 

“ What time, signora ?” 

“Ah! for my dinner, really I don’t know ; 
tell the man to bring it at six ;” to myself, 
“yes, I shall certainly be home by six.” To 
the. landlady, as a new idea struck me, “ By 
the way, signora, do ladies ever dine at that 
artists’ restaurant,—in the street below, I 
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“ Yes, Signora, many ladies dine there.” 

“ Artists are they?” . 

‘Most of them, yes ; they come from the 
galleries about three,—yes, three or a little 
later; there are besides many strangers ; the 
signora would find quite a society. There 
are many priests frequent the house also, 
only they dine earlier. The signora would 
get a better dinner for her money than she 
does dining at home.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind for the dinner, but 
artists are an attraction—a very strong at- 
traction. I think I’ll go—some day, but not 
to-day.” 

“My son is an artist, signora, only you 
know poor artists dine at home with their 
mothers.” 

I thought of the little pot of savoury soup 
simmering itself good on the high brick-table 
hearth, and of the good wine hidden up in 
the kitchen cupboard, and smiled. 

“ They might do worse, signora.”* 

“And there is an eminent artist in the 
next room to yours, signora, and a sculptor 
has the large room at the’end of the corridor 
—the one with the balcony. Is the signora 
an artist?” 

“Alas! no; though if I lived long in 
Italy I’m convinced I should change into a 
paint-brush. I feel now a tingling at my 
fingers’ ends that betokens no good.” 

The signora laughed. 

“So before going out again, and to. be sure 
that in.case of such a transformation you are 
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no loser, I’m going to pay for my room,” said 
I, emptying my purse of the soiled, patched 
paper money with which it was filled; ‘and 
do please take it in the dirtiest notes—really 
many of them stick to one’s fingers.” 

The signora smilingly complied, counted 
out thirty lire, in notes varying from five 
sous to five francs, and offered if I would 
wait to give me a receipt for it. ‘ My son 
will write it out immediately,” said she. 

“Give it me to-night, for it’s so beauti- 
fully fine I want to be off. Where are my 
gloves ?. Ah, here they are, and my: § 

“ Key?” suggested my landlady looking 
about for it. 

“No, parasol. I’m not going to take that 
dreadful key, shall trust to getting in without ; 
so now I’m ready. Good-bye, signora.” 

“ Addio, addio, and a thousand thanks for 
the money ; it’s very acceptable, and I wish 
the notes may stick to my fingers, signora,” 
added my landlady, laughingly accompany- 
ing me into the corridor, and closing the 
door behind me with a kindly wish, like a 
full stop, after her “ addio.” 

She had no sooner done so than I came to 
a full stop myself, it being at that moment 
impossible to descend the great staircase with- 
out indiscreetly interfering with a procession 
just in the act of winding up it. 

This procession was preceded, like yester- 
day’s, by a large cross, and accompanied by 
boys bearing tapers and swinging vessels of 
incense; and was evidently expected, as a table 
covered with a white cloth, on which, between 
two lighted candles, stood a crucifix and an 
open book, sufficiently indicated. This table 
was placed by the open door of an adjoining 
apartment, on whose threshold the family, one 
of whom was so infirm as to require support, 
were kneeling. It was, as I afterwards dis- 
covered, for the benefit of this poor old 
woman that, the procession having gained 
the landing-place, the priest accompanying it 
knelt before the little table and recited the 
prayers for the sick. When he had finished, 
the procession turned, priests, silken canopy, 
and tapers gradually disappeared, and the 
voice of their chanting died slowly out of the 
great staircase. 

Now was the moment to descend. I 
hastily profited by it, glad enough to escape 
its sickly closeness for the purer air of the 
open street, and turning to the right, for I 
had promised Mary to call at the hotel, made 
off in its direction. 

The street was full of animation. Up the 
Via del Tritone crowds of carts and carriages, 
of small trucks laden with wine flasks or flasks 





of milk, were ascending. Among them was 
one long file of waggons laden with the brown 
earth so much in request for stucco; they 
were being drawn by miserable tottering 
donkeys, and equally wretched - looking 
horses. The road was steep, the waggons 
much overloaded, but the drivers had. no 
mercy; they poked, they shouted, they hit 
the poor beasts, never putting their shoulder 
to the wheel, or a stone behind it, without 
there was actual and imminent danger of an 
upset. 

I thought of Switzerland and the fat 
horses about Blonay, carrying heavy loads 
indeed, but with the driver following to give 
a push or put down a stone ; and how the 
animals look round to them, as if they were 
sure a friend was near! 

“‘ Come, as you said you would,” said Mary, 
rising from the breakfast-table as I entered 
the dining-room of the hotel ; “ how good of 
you !” said she, coming forward to meet me. 
“ Now where are you bound for?” 

“Glad to see you again, ma’am,” said 
Mr. Harcourt, rising, and placing a chair for 
me by the side of his wife. ‘ You are just in 
time to take breakfast with us ; though we 
have begun, we have-not finished.” 

“ Thank you, I have breakfasted. I came 
to see if any of you are inclined to go to the 
Colosseum.” 

“Oh, Madame ! how delightful !” 

“There is one, you see, at your disposal ; 
for myself, ma’am, I was just about to observe 
when you entered that I am still quite done 


” 


u _——_$———- 


“Oh, papa! why, you rested all yester- 
day.” 
And that I don’t mean to lame myself by 
climbing any more staircases.” 

“My dear,” interposed Mary’s mother, 
“ there are no staircases worth speaking of at 
the Colosseum.” 

“ Only galleries, papa.” Here Mary fetched 
and consulted the guide-book :—“ Building 
measures 1,754 feet.” 

“W-hew! I don’t mean mine to measure 
it.” 

“ Height,” continued Mary, still reading, 
“176 feet ; those who wish to mount to the 
summit must apply to the keeper, who is 
always on the spot,” added she, with em- 
phasis. , 

“He may apply a cat-o’-nine-tails to me, 
my dear, if he gets me to the summit.” 

“Oh, my dear, but they say the general 
view is so interesting seen from there,” pleaded 
his wife ; “one can fancy all the wild beasts, 
and the—the—gladiators, and that sort of 
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thing, so much better, you know. ‘But, dear | the “Rhine ;—it’s ‘nothing ‘of a river to the 

Madame, do take a cup of coffee ; here's tea, _ Thames —with my dear, do look at that 

if you prefer ad ‘romantic castle, its Stocking fells, and so 
“Thank you, I reaily cannot, I have only celebrated ——” 

just breakfasted.” | “Stolzenfels, papa!” 





} 
s | 
| 


“Perhaps you would like a glass of wine) “ Buzzing in at one ear, or, ‘Pa dear! look | 


better, Ma’am,” said Mr. Harcourt. sharp and you'll see where the rats eat the } 


“No, thank you; indeed I should not. |Mman up,’ popped in at the other. The Rhine 


“T wish you would persuade him to come | done, I thought we were settled down for | 


with us,” said his wife. life, but no, there was Switzerland, going up 
*F dare say the galleries are a little painful, the mountains on a mule, such a bit of horse- 


papa,” put in Mary, maliciously. ‘“ The steps flesh! or rather of mule-flesh. I'd as lief 


are much worn away, they say,—but then as carried him as let him carry me—and now, 


with the help of your stick, and the keeper’s | here’s Italy, which is worse than all, being full | 


arm.” of pests.” 
“Stick! keeper! and what’s your mother “Of pests?” 


to do meanwhile? to hang on to my coat, “ Yes, ma’am, and of the worst sort of con- | 


tails, eh? No!no! Go, and welcome, if it founded pests!” said Mr. Harcourt, rising 
pleases you, but I’m off to ‘Hookem’ the from the table and pulling down his waist- 
bankers, to read the Zimes; he’s a famous coat, “of mile-long steep staircase picture 
nice lounging-room there with plenty of com- galleries and sculpture halls, that take the 
fortable sofas—more sense he! And I’ve no| breath clean out of one. As if there were 
doubt he makes a good interest out of them, not stairs enough in their houses to lame 


for what with staircases, and picture galleries, any middle agcd gentleman without them. || 


and churches, and colosseums—” And after all, what are all their fine pictures 

“* Come, come, papa, there is only one and statues! I'd rather by half take a turn in 
Colosseum.” the Zoo, and see the lions fed—they are alive 

“Only one! I'll engage your mother will | —but see, ladies, I wont detain you longer, so 
find out three.” be off and make the most of your time, for 

“‘He is incorrigible, so, mamma, we had let me once land on old England’s shores 
best get ready.” again, and I’ll never leave them.” 

“Do my dear, for I'm ina vast hurry to. We had set off. Mary and I alone, for at 
get back to old England, and one storied | the last moment Mrs. Harcourt had failed us, 
houses, and boiled mutton.’ |her husband having hinted, ‘that had she 

" My—dear ! ! and such a grand hdtel, and | been going in his direction he would not have 
such—dinners ! /minded turning in to Gallandt’s, and buying 

“ Ah!—ah!—ah! s—uch dinners! Would her a /rictrac or two for the drawing-room, 
| you believe it, Ma'am? here’s my wife, who, you | in the shape of Roman mosaics. 
know, is as good a cook as any in E ngland, let The offer was too tempting to be put aside, 
alone Scotland, and knows what’s what, sip- | so promising, if she could, to join us at the 
ping their waterslop soup with beastly little 'Colosseum, Mrs. Harcourt stayed behind with 
paste hats bobbing up and down in it, and | her husband. 
| pretending its good! I've tasted nothing good | “Oh, what a beautiful day it is!” said 

out of England, and shan’t till I get back | Mary, as we turned down the Via de Quirinal, 
again into it! Give me boiled mutton and and stopped just fora moment to peep into 
turnips !,” |the palace gardens, “may not we go in, the 

“Poor papa,” said Mary, “giving him a gate is temptingly open ?” continued she, 


tn” 


consolatory kiss. I told Madame yesterday,| ‘‘No, we must not enter, the King is in | 4 
you grumbled shockingly, didn’t I, Madame ?"’; Rome; you know when he is, his palace || § 


“Tf I’ve grumbled, Ma’am, it 'sfor something ; | ‘gardens are closed to the public. " 


I’ve been trotted half over Europe. First | “T pity people who live in palaces, they | 
there was Paris, that’s years ago, we were in; are either stiff, stately, or gloomy, one can't | 


the Place de la Concorde! Much concord | fancy being cosy in a palace.” 
they've made of it! There’s better concord | 


in St. Giles’s, and it’s more lively.” | make the cosiness, and not the palace.” | 
“Oh pa—pa!” | “Oh, Madame! ! and look at Holyrood. I || 
“Then after that, one fine English autumn, | always think it was Holyrood made poor | 

I was taken out of my comfortable home, to; Queen Mary so wicked, what with that and {| 

steam in a very confoundedly slow way down | the cruel nobles, and the hard Knox,~yes, 














“‘Can’t you, Mary? I can, it’s the people | 
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he was hard—and a bad husband, and Holy- 
rood to give herthe dismals. If she had lived 
now in the—well—say in the Luxembourg.” 

“ All right, Mary, but the Luxembourg did 
not save people from being wicked—as you 
will find out some day.” 

“ But don’t you believe place affects us?” 

“Certainly, and like you I pity Queen 
Mary with all my heart, but still I can’t grant 
that place can make us wicked. Look at 
Rome, for instance, and then think of Nero, 
Nero, in this gloriously clear bright air of Italy, 
—Nero, in his golden house, on the Palatine, 
We may get a peep at its site, for it’s close to 
the Colosseum. Nero, in a splendid palace, 
with sunlight when he wanted sunlight, and 
shade, cool shade, when he wanted shade, 
with all the luxuries art or nature could pro- 
vide. Did they make him a good man?” 

“Oh, but Nero is an exception, he was a 
naturally born wretch.” 

“ Halt, there! my dear. You have just 
come from Florence, did you observe in the 
long gallery of the Uffizi, three remarkable 
busts of Nero?” 

“Dear me, no, mamma did that and the Pitti 
gallery in a morning,—you know what doing 
a picture gallery means ?” 

“Well, you may go again; if you ever do, be 
sure you notice those three busts, they are 
worth an extra visit, especially to those who 
believe, and there are many such in our days, 
that virtue can be developed in men’s minds, 
by education, by suitable companions, airy 
rooms, or a comfortable house—and not by 
that slow, often interrupted, begun again pro- 
cess, that inner struggle of a man’s own mind, 
after what is right and true.” 

“ But, Madame, surely education and pure 
air, and all those sorts of things, help people 
very much.” 

“ No doubt they do, but you see Nero had 
them all and yet failed to be virtuous,—these 
things can never be more than secondary 
causes, and the primary must always remain 
primary,—but see, Mary, we have got ona 
difficult subject—shall we leave it?” 

“Oh, please not, I like difficult subjects, 
besides I want to understand quite what you 
mean ; you say that a man’s virtue does not 
depend on education, and such things, but 
on an inner struggle of his own mind, how 
does he come to have this inner struggle ?” 

“Simply because, though we are all born 
in sin, and indeed that is sufficiently proved, 
we are al born with an intensely vivid con- 
sciousness of the joy of holiness.” 

“T think I know what you mean by that, 
children feel it very strongly.” 





** So they do, Mary.” 

“* But I want to know how this conscious- 
ness helps us?” 

“ By driving us to God; we see side by side 
our sin, and His holiness. Our sin is misery; 
His righteousness is joy; so then we come to 
Christ, who has bought redemption for us, 
and as Christ is God’s we obtain the righteous- 
ness, and with it the exceeding joy.” 

‘But how could this inner consciousness 
benefit pagans, like Nero, for instance ? ” 

“ Foll owed out it could have benefited him 
much. By it they knew virtue to be a good, 
vice to be an evil, an honest man better than a 
thief, a kind man than a murderer. Evil was 
as much misery to them as to us, right doing 
a joy then as now. When a very little child 
has been naughty and is sorry, when it has 
received the kiss of forgiveness, have you 
never noticed how merry it is? It has only 
this inward consciousness, yet it knows that 
to be good is joyful, and when good is} joyful. 
God is just, he never leaves any without some 
inward light. Now shall I tell you about 
Nero’s three busts?” 

“Oh yes, please, so there are three? I for- 
got that.” 

“ Yes, three; and these three busts are 
Nero’s history begun, carried on, and com- 
pleted.” 

‘* They are not, then, all alike?” 

‘*No; the first is the bust of a tiny boy, 
with childish fat baby face, remarkable only 
for its sweet and loving expression.” 

“‘ Fancy Nero ever having had a sweet and 
loving expression !” 

“So there goes your theory, my dear, that 
he was a naturally born wretch.” 

“ T wish I had seen it.” 

“The only fault of this baby face is that 
of having the cheeks too fat; but the bust of 
baby Britannicus, and other imperial baby 
celebrities, have the same defect.” 

“‘ Over-fed, I suppose; but about the 
second bust, Madame ?” 

“ The second is the bust of a young man 
with a fine forehead, though the hair grows 
low on it, good mouth, and chin bespeaking a 
firm will. It has the swelled lump at the 
back of the neck, and the flat round skull 
that seems to have been the heritage of his 
family. But he had evidently the average 
amount of brains and power of will to profit 
by them.” 

“« And his sweet expression ?” 

“Gone: the ‘inward consciousness’ has 
not been followed ; already Nero is unhappy : 
and, by the way, Mary, that is another thing 
that struck me wonderfully, that gallery of 
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busts at Florence ; and I would advise 4, ' CHAPTER V.—THE COLOSSEUM. 

those who doubt that sin is the primary cause | _ 

of man’s misery, to go and take down the “ While stands the Colosseum, Kome shall stand ; 

names of those whose! expression is a happy | find Whee Rogie Sits, Ge woryt 

or peaceful one, and then go home and read 

up their lives.” vivid impression on the mind than the Colos- 
“You think a man's life leaves its trace|seum. Prints of it one has seen in plenty, 

upon his face?” | descriptions of it read in abundance, but oh, 
“Yes, the happiness, in a greater or less | how all come short of the reality ! 

degree, will be found gn all the good men’s, In the grandeur of the Colosseum there is 

faces ; the unhappiness more or less intensi- | something solemn; its immense ellipse, its 
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No ruin of ancient Rome produces a more 





fied on all the bad.” , | height, its giant wall, dotted at more or less 
“Then Nero’s last jbust must look very | regular intervals by the dark holes out of 
unhappy. Please tell me about it.” |which sacrilegious hands have wrenched the 


“The last bust of Nero is the most terrible | metal clasps once binding its stones tightly 
thing I have ever seen., It’s the deep misery | but ornamentally together ; the clearness with 
of this dreadfully wicked face, the intense | which the great arch-pierced oval is defined 
misery, that makes itso. From a fine young , against the sky, its colour of reddish-brown, 
man, Nero, not yet thirty, has come to be its effect heightened by the green yerdure of 
this awful creature! The upper part of the the country round about ; all the associations 
face would still be fine, were it not for the connected with it, impress at once the senses 
expression of suspicious hatred stamped into and the imagination, and produce a feeling, 
it. One feels this hatred to be a hatred of if not of awe, at least of a sentiment nearly 
all that has life or happiness.” | akin to it. 

“ And the mouth, Madame?” | That our first impressions might not be 

“Oh, that once smiling mouth ! What has| weakened by any of its surroundings, Mary 
become of it? The lips lie literally embedded | and I had intentionally approached it by a 
in a square of fat; so literally that, did they | quiet side road, leading between, the font of 
not protrude, they would be lost in it; the} Augustus and Nerva, so that we came upon 
under lip looks as if it let up and down, and it where the ellipse is still perfect, and the 
the chin turns up to meet it ; its, expression | wall, save for the removal of its metal clasps, 
of scornful pride and malice is unequalled.” | as it was in olden times. 





“Tt must be very horrid to see.” | “Qh! isn’t it grand?” exclaimed Mary, 
“ It’s very painful, as being fearfully expres- | when at last we came to a standstill with the 
sive of the hopeless degradation and wretch-| mighty ruin full in front of us. “Isn't it 


edness vice can bring aman to. It’s in black grand, Madame?” 

marble, which does not tend to hide its) ‘ Very grand. Do you see how the 

horror.” | birds have built their nests in the holes where 
“ How odd it was of him to be taken! | the metal clasps once were?” 

he must surely have known how hideous; “Ah, yes; happy birds! they have at 


he had become ?” | least made sure of having a good time of it, 
“No, I think not; he had listened to for certainly no one can molest them up 
flattery till perhaps he believed it.” |there. How high the wall is!” 


“ And you don’t think, when this bust was| “ Yes, and much of our admiration is owing 
taken, he could have turned and become a to its height and roundness combined ; for 
better man ?” ;one does not feel so much affected by the 

“That is not for us to say; humanly | medley of its architecture.” 
speaking, certainly not, but with God nothing) “Is it a medley?” 
is impossible. We all know Nero didnot) “I should think it is: look, for instance, 
turn or change, but died the degraded, miser- | at this lower round; the arches are divided 
able wretch this bust represents him. More-| by a kind of Doric column; Roman Doric, 
over, if any one wants to see whether it’s true | that is; well, above them we have Roman 
that righteousness brings peace, he had better | Ionic; the third round has the arches divided 
go and study the busts of the Uffizi) by Roman Corinthian columns ; and lastly, 
Gallery in Florence.” | pillars, or rather pilasters, take the place of 

“Oh, Madame! look! look! the Colos-| columns, and the arches of the stories below 
seum ! the Colosseum !” turn into open square apertures. If simpli- 

“So it is, Mary; I’m glad we have got to|city is a help to grandeur, the wall ought to 
it at last,” | be a loser from this want of it.” 
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‘‘Why do you say Roman Doric? Was! “Oh, perhaps they thought it more orna 
there any difference between Roman Doric mental, or it might be to make the topmost 
and any other?” gallery safer for the women, for it was up there 

“ The column in the Greek Doric had no they sat.” 
base, but rose straight up gently tapering to ‘“‘ Did women really come to see the dread- 
its top.” ful sights of the Colosseum, man and _ beast 

“ Straight from the ground ?” fights ? how could they ?” 

“No; froma sort of terrace or platform,! “You forget the bull-fights of Spain: 
to which one mounted by three (I think it|where the taste of the men of a country is 
was) steps.” debased, that of the women is so too; you 

“And the other two orders, are they so can’t separate the interests of the sexes.” 
different ?” “ Yet there is such a thing as influence.” 

“The Roman Corinthian is more orna-| “Certainly a good woman can restrain her 
mented than the Greek; as for the Ionic, its}husband, a good man his wife, but only by 
points of difference are too slight to make it calling in the aid of a higher power; other- 
worth while to enter upon them.” wise all the influence is as chaff before the 

“What a number of arches there are in wind. Do you see these massive mounds of 
this wall! row above row!” brickwork ? they were evidently staircases, up 

“Ah, there you touch upon what the! which an eager crowd once hurried.” 
Romans might call their own property.” “ Oh, Madame, I can catch a peep at the 

** Did they invent the arch ?” arena; but there are several other corridors 

“Tt has long been an unsettled question | besides this we are in, one within the other, 
who invented it, but one thing is sure, the only none are so wide as this outer one. Do 
Romans adopted it, and the Greeks did not. you know what it makes me think of ?” 
When you have looked at it long enough we; “No, Mary; and I can’t say ‘a penny for 














| will go in. your thoughts,’ for I don’t possess one.” 
| 


““T am ready,” replied Mary, as, leaving ‘* All degenerated into sous and rub 
the road which on this side so closely skirts bishy paper money, I suppose,” said Mary, 
the Colosseum, we entered under one of its laughing. 
arches into a lofty corridor. “Don’t abuse the paper money; I find it 

“Which order of architecture did the an agreeable surprise to think one is paying 
Romans use the most ?” said she as we began | so much, and find one is paying so little for 
to walk along it. everything. If now, for instance, I offer you a 

“The Corinthian; almost all the tempies| bank note for your thought, it seems im- 
are Corinthian. Do you notice, my dear,| mensely liberal; but after all what will it 
that all these arched entrances are num-!cost me? About fourpence.” 
bered ?” Mary laughed, and began to sing— 
| » “Ave they? Yes, I gee.” 
| ‘And that our columns are gone ; that in- 
stead we have these enormous piers on square 
pillars of very solid masonry, which support 
the arched roof over our heads, that has in “ Halt there, for that I’m sure he isn’t,” 
its turn no doubt to support the corridor) said I, interrupting her ; “ if he is counting it 
above.” | at all, my dear, he is counting it in.” 

“The Romans knew how to make things) ‘* What do you mean ?” 
solidly, didn’t they, Madame ?” “ Only that the present system of the Italian 

“ Indeed they did ; there were once eighty | Government, of which the king is head, is not 
of these arched openings, so that however | that of counting out in the sense of the honest 
great the crowd, they could soon disperse. | king of the song, but rather that of counting 
In spite of these arches don’t you find this|in. There is no day they dislike so much as 
corridor gloomy ?” | settling day: for the moment their proceed- 

“ That was just what I was thinking; it’s so | ings are lucrative, but, I doubt, Mary, if their 
wide, and the piers so large, that with all its | song will end as yours, with ‘ bread and honey.’ 
openings it’s dismal. I suppose, though, | Still it must be a pleasant occupation to count 
that is partly because just now it isin shadow.| into their treasury the dividends of some 
I should like to know why they didn’t carry | railway they have bought without paying for 
up the arches—in the outside wall, I mean—| it,—as they have done now for several years. 
quite to the top,—why they put in those | They say the rightful owners have forgotten 
Square openings instead.” there ever was such a thing as interest.” 


* The king was in his counting-house, 
Counting out his money, 
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“ That’s honest 
are the victims.” 

“ That's just what they are; however, I do 
trust none of them will be beguiled into letting 
the Tiber flow through their pockets, for its 
yellow sediment will surely settle down in its 
own bed. English people are not aware of 
the great difference between the prompt 
honesty of English ministers, and the slow, 
tardy putting off to do right of the Italian. 
We rely, and justly, on the word of our Govern- 








| 





ment ; but we get at last to be as suspicious 


| of several of the others as if they were a set 


of pickpockets.” 
“ Hush now, Madame! I’m composing a 
song; it shall be called— 
“BREAD AND HONEY. 
© In Albion’s counting-house, John Bull, 
While counting out his money, 


Thinks how his Queen in the parlour 
Is eating bread and honey. 


‘* T could have had mine, had I done in time, 
But duty’s before pleasure, 
Debts must be paid ; and if so, why, 
The sooner they’re paid, the better. 


‘* Thus besides the ill of a stiffish bill, 
Mostly with errors many, 

I avoid the fall, sure to come to all, 

Who keep folks out of the ready. 


‘* John Bull has counted the money out, 
Its interest not forgetting ; 
All dues now I'll pay, with no other delay 
Than of signing a name to the quittance.” 


*€ The Queen was in her parlour, waiting for her John, 
His weakness for sweets well to her was known ; 
T’ll not eat the honey up by myself alone, 
So to beguile the time I'll try that fine new song. 
SONG. 
‘* What's the wisest policy 
Britain can pursue ? 
If you can, tell me then 
What she has to do? 


‘* Is there need to tell 
What you surely know ? 
The policy the wisest 
Is that honest to pursue.” 


‘* Now hurrying home from his cares came John, 
At the Queen’s door paused, and heard the song. 
‘Bravo! Encore!’ ‘ That’s you? is it, John?’ and 

The Queen, with a blush, thus ended her song, 

‘* So now for the bread and the honey.” 


“*T suppose I must cry ‘ ‘Bravo’ too’ said 

| 1, as Mary finished. 
| “knew you would approve of the ideas, 
if not of the verse,—you don’t say ‘ encore.’ ” 
“I would if there were time; but see, we are 
close to the arena, and I want to know that 
thought of yours, which gave rise to this di- 

gression to politics.” 
“Oh, I forgot, it was a sad thought ; isn’t 


ee eee 


1] hope no English people 
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|it odd how one’s thoughts fly off from grave 
\to gay?” 
| When we are young—yes.” 

* And afterwards not?” 

“ That depends, but it’s more commonly a 
flying off from gay to grave.” 

“ Yet, Madame, how often old people are 
gay ! grandmamma, for instance.” 

“Happy would be a more correct word. 
Yes, Mary, it’s the story of the Burts; good 
people are generally light-hearted, even in 
very sore trials. Faith is a wonderful sus- 
'tainer, only you must notice that old people 
'wade through the grave to the gay, and have 
not flown off from it. Only youth can do 
that, it’s their privilege; so enjoy it, my dear, 
while it lasts. But now for that thought of 
yours ?” 

‘It’s the staircases, and that great sombre 
|outer corridor, and the still more sombre 
second one, made me think of the throng that 
must once have pushed along them ; and then 

I fancied how some relatives of the Christians 
about to suffer might come in with the crowd, 
and what their feelings must have been. Do 
you remember a picture of the Colosseum in 
the Doré gallery, with the people who have 
been killed by the wild beasts lying dead on 
the arena, and the lions crouching down by 
them?” 
| “Yes, and the angels, they are the most 
| beautiful part of it. I think Doré excels in 
angels, they have a radiance and joy about 
them.” 
| “I wonder whether the poor Christians saw 
|any friend ? before they suffered, I mean.” 
| & Irs very possible ; this place is so vast, it 
must have been easy to hide, and those about 
to take any part in the dreadful amusements 
of the arena must have been much occupied ; 
they would not look too closely after farewells. 
Now, Mary, see, I propose that we do not 
| enter the arena from here, but return into the 
;outer corridor and enter it by the chief 
/entrance, that by which Nero and the em. 
|perors came into it.” 
| “1 thought its entrances were all alike,” 
said Mary, turning back. 
| “There were four principal entrances ; the 
, one we are making for is that one facing the | 
road leading up to Czesar’s palace on the Pala- 
tine. But see, Mary, now we are again in this 
first corridor, how every open archway makes 
us a finished landscape.” 

“So it does.” 

“ There is one all trees, with a fore ground |, 
of grassy turf, now one with a curved road, || 
along which—ah! see, Mary, the prince’s car- |) 
riage is just driving, now the same road, with 
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a background of ruined walls,—don’t those 


_ black holes in them look like gulfs seen from 


here? Now the distance is filled in with 


| more ruins until the foreground is an open 


space, filled with carriages and orange sellers, 
and vendors of photographs. The arch of 
Constantine, broken columns mingling 
strangely with them.” 

“Yes, isn’t it an odd effect to see these 


|| modern carriages, and last new Paris fashions 
| getting out of them ? it gives me quite a shock ; 
| one seems to expect to see ancient chariots, 


the drivers standing in them, and groups of 
gladiators, and men in togas, and wild beasts 
led along by chains. All these fashionable 
people quite spoilthe scene. Why can’t they 
dress” — 

‘In togas; fancy that John Bull helping 
his three daughters to get out of that carriage 
ina toga! No Mary,I for one am quite 
contented not to have the scene changed, and 
the more Paterfamilias travels, especially if 


| he is English, the better for the world, even 


if his daughters are somewhat too much be- 
flounced. I fancy there are more people to 
see the Colosseum just now, because of the 
excavations. Half the arena is dug out 
already.” 

“ Arn’t you glad it isn’t all?” 

“ Why then my dear?” 

“Because we see it, 
closures,” 

“That’s true; now, Mary, you see how 
wide this entrance is, quite a different affair 


and then its dis- 


/ to our modest arches,” said I, as we turned 





| 


| 


in by it, and so quickly gained the arena. 

“Tt’s smaller than I expected.” 

“ And larger than I thought it would be.” 

“ How funny that is.” 

“No, places for combats between man and 
man, or man and beasts, never could be very 
large, the combat must have its interest con- 
centrated, the arena was therefore smaller 
than that required for races, or dramatic ex- 
hibitions. The chief thing was that all the 


spectators could see, do you observe how all | 
the galleries are arranged so well, tier above | 


tier, so that one could see over the head of 
the other? Think what a sight it must have 
been when full! it calls to my mind the ex- 
pression ‘Made a spectacle for men and 
angels,’ ”’ 


“‘Madame, how many do you think it! 


held?” 


“Some say one hundred thousand, some a | 
little less, just look at the ruined walls of this | 
_ side, those arched ones that held up the first | 
gallery, how strong, and how close together.” | 

Oh, Madame, look at the people on the | 


topmost round of the other side, don’t they 
look small ?” 

“The graves of chimney places, mantel- 
pieces, I ought to have said, that’s what they 
are, Stanfield!” observed a loud but boyish 
voice. 

“‘ Those recesses in the wall of the arena! 
Not at all, they had altars in them when last 
I was here.” 

“ What was the good of them ?” 

“Willy ! how can you ask? the good of 
them indeed! Didn't they keep this place 
from destruction ?” 

“ What did they take them out for then?” 

“IT wish you would give yourself the trouble 
to think, or at least to read, and not be always 
eating oranges; just look at you now astride 
on that pillar, and throwing the peelings 
about—it’s not allowed, I can tell you; they 
are very strict now, that soldier on guard has 
looked at you already.” 

* Really 2?” 

“Yes, I assure you, I expect he'll call 
out to you.” 

“ Don’t bother, Stanfield, if he calls I shan’t 
understand.” 

** Rut he'll come.” 

“‘ If he comes, I shall hand him an orange. 
I do wish you'd have one, they are excel- 
lent, there are no oranges like those one buys 
outside the Colosseum. It’s impossible to 
exist in this climate without a ration of 
oranges. Did you see the fellows at the bar- 
racks eating them? Do now take one. Id 
not mind being an Italian soldier, time 
divided between exercise and lying on the 
grass eating oranges, perhaps they give the 
recruits oranges to ’tice them, come, you won’t 
take one? I have still five in my pockets ; 
ah! how good itis! ‘Try a half, it’s so juicy.” 

“If you have five oranges in your pockets 
you may as well give me one, cousin Willy,” 
said Mary, coming to a standstill, before the 
young gentleman who had just put another 
orange to his mouth, and was sucking at it 
vigorously. 

“ Bless me, cousin Mary,” replied Willy, 
making an attempt to wipe away the juice 
which the too sudden withdrawal of the orange 
had let run down his chin, very threateningly 
near to his clean shirt front. ‘ Now who'd 
have thought of seeing you here? I thought 
you were in Scotland.” 

“TJ might return the compliment, and ask 
who'd have thought of seeing you? I thought 
you were in England?” 

“Did you now? You look as—as—” and 
Willy stopped a little confused, for, Mary 
looked both pretty and mischievous, 
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“ As fresh as heather. You never could | into a church, it was held sacred. If you turn 
finish a compliment, Willy, so I must return | round this ruined side of the Colosseum, you 
to old days, and complete your sentence as_ will see how far it had already been destroyed. 
once I did your exercises. Doyou remember?” The altars did not come a day too soon.” 

“If you finished his exercises as correctly | ‘Then it was not age that ruined it,” said I. 
as you have his compliment,” said Mr. Stan-| “Age! oh dear no, Madame. The stones 
field, bowing, “he was a lucky fellow. But | of this wall have merely changed their locality ; 


























won’t you sit down ?” 

“Yes, do now,” added Willy, fumbling in 
his pocket, and producing four oranges, which 
he held out to us, two in each hand. 

“One apiece,” said Mary, helping herself, 
and handing the other to Mr. Stanfield, who 
immediately accepted it. 

“Oh! that’s jolly now,” said Willy, “ he 
has just been lecturing me for eating oranges.”’ 

“I thought I overheard a little lecture,” 
said Mary, maliciously. 

“A little lecture! its vulgar to eat oranges, 
that is except after dinner, when one don’t 
want them ; do you know he was just threaten- 
ing me with that policeman, when you came 
up and stopped him, and now he is throwing 
about the peelings himself; I say, Stanfield, 
have a care, its so untidy, the authorities 
won’t allow it—the policeman is staring at 

ou.” 

“ There, Madame, let me peel yours,” said 


Mary, as suiting the action to the word, she 
prepared my orange in the daintiest fashion 


on its own turned down rind. “They are 


very fine, where did you buy them, Willy?” 


added she, seating herself by his side. 

“Well, you see there’s a fellow that is 
always sitting near the arch of Constantine, 
opposite rather, where there’s a lot of broken 
pillars to the right as you go for the Forum.” 

“Is the Forum so near as that?” inter- 
rupted Mary. 

“Yes, tolerably near; so this fellow has 
capital oranges; I found that out the first 
week we came, and whenever we come this 
;| way I lay inasupply. I'll run out for another 
| dozen when you've done that. Pity you gave 


|| one to Stanfield, it’s lost on him ; all he cares 


for is ruins.” 

**So much the better for us; he can ex- 
plain many things, no doubt.” 

“T should think he can! We were just 
talking about those queer places in the wall 
of the arena; Stanfield says they had altars 
in them.” 

** What for? Christian ones, do you mean ?” 

“ Yes, Christian ones,” said Mr. Stanfield, 


you will find them in the Palazzo Venezia.” 

“ Where is that?” I asked Mary. 

' “Down the Corso. The Farnese and Can- 
icellaria palaces have also both taken their 
‘building materials from this same wall.” 

| “Shameful, wasn’t it?” ‘observed Willy, as 
we walked towards the site of the spoliation. 
| Yes, but one can understand that the 
| first desire of the Christian era was to efface 
the pagan one. The Colosseum must have 
been particularly odious,” said I. 

“‘ Yet it was not in the earlier times that it 
|was so despoiled, no doubt because the love 
'of shows still lingered among the Roman 
| population, at least, that might be one reason. 
| Certain it is that it was 1464, or about that 
| date before its first stones were removed by 

Paul II.; and it was between 1534 and 1550 
' that his namesake, Paul III., built two palaces 
| from its stones.” 

“T thought, Mr. Stanfield,” said Mary, 
‘that the Popes did much to save it?” 

“Pius [X., yes, his name is just outside. 
Let us go out here and look at the wall he put 
to prop up what was left.” 

We had already seen the beginning of this 
wall, where it joins to the old from the 
‘opposite side. On this it terminated, sloping 

down to end abruptly. The deep cracks of 
|the ancient edifice amply proved that it had 
‘not been put up a day too soon. When we 
had examined sufficiently this giant work we 
walked slowly round the ruined part of the 
‘ellipse. The view from this side of the 
Colosseum is more interesting than the other. 
. In front of us to the right was the Arch of | 
| Constantine, a fine avenue of pale green trees | 
stretching out behind. Beyond was the 
| Mount Palatine, only the ruins at its corner 
| visible. The grassy tree-covered slopes of 
the Mons Celius, full of tiny double daisies, 
‘came down to our path; the murmuring 
/sound of the water issuing out of the great 
isluice reached our ears. All was peaceful, 
| park-like, and tranquil : it was hard to realize 
| that this tranquillity had ever been interrupted; 
| that the water of this wide sluice which ran 











rising up from the end of the pillar; “they | out of the foundations of the ruin to our right 
were placed there, Miss Harcourt, to protect | had ever been mingled with blood ; that the 
the Colosseum from farther spoliation. You | landing-places of the ruined staircases, now 
know, I dare say, that the Pantheon was|echoing with the song of the workmen re- 
saved in exactly the same way; once made | posing after their morning’s toil, had once sent 
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|| down the cries of a debased multitude, caring , short, round, flat-headed men, much develop- 
| little that their yells of applause could not ment of muscle but little of mind.” 
|| stifle the groans or still the anguish that| ‘You can’t say that, Stanfield, of my 
mounted to heaven from the mangled victims Creuggy ; he has got mind enough, only it’s 
dying on the arena or in some foul purlieu a bad one; he has got what mamma calls “a 
below. monkey on his back.’” 

“Over there,” observed Mr. Stanfield, is) We had reached the way leading down to 
the Ludus Gladiator, or rather its site ; there | the excavations; Mr, Stanfield led us on to the 
the gladiators exercised and prepared for the central passage. Before us, and at the cul- 
arena. I should propose our going up to it, minating point of the arena, was a blackened 














but there is still so much to see.” wooden tramway ; it was so black, it looked 
“And Madame particularly wishes to see almost as if made of coal. It was of very 
the excavations,” observed Mary. solid construction, and the marks of wheels 
“We will go then immediately,” said Mr. plainly visible on it indicated that heavy 
Stanfield, politely leading the way. loads had often passed along it. On each 
“Mary, have you seen the Vatican yet?” | side was a raised footpath, to allow of greater 
asked Willie. facilities for pushing anything along it. 
“Hel* “ What could it be for?” exclaimed Mary. 
“Well, then, you haven’t made the ac- “There can be little doubt that its chief 


quaintance of Creugas and Damoxenus, You use was to push along the cages containing 
can’t think what fine-looking fellows they are! the wild beasts; you see all along to right and 
Shouldn’t like a wrestling match with either left; this passage has chambers,—dens if you 





of them.” will, all the other passages to right and left of 
** Are they as terrible to see as the Dying this principal one have dens too,” said Mr. 
Gladiator? ” Stanfield, entering one and pointing out to us 
“Do you call him terrible? Why,he is that it had two sockets let into the floor. 
SO, SO, SO ‘i “These sockets, you see, are of metal, and 
“ Well, come, so what?” very solid : no doubt they had poles let into 


“Well, I mean he isn’t savage when you them, to which the animals were chained.” 
have seen Creugas. His is a face, isn’t it, ‘ They are all along the passage too,” said 
| Stanfield?” Mary, looking along it. 

‘*T want to know what makes Miss Harcourt; “ Ah, you will find them everywhere, along 
call the Dying Gladiator so terrible,” asked each passage and in each cell. There are cells 
Mr. Stanfield. better than these ; all this central part below 

“Oh, because he suffers so,” replied Mary, the arena is very rudely made, only you 
— “suffers in mind and suffers in body: his, notice the pavement is good.” 
being so calm and manly makes it worse to| “ Yes,” said I, “I was just contrasting these 
see. He is thinking of some one he loves, | miserable shabbywalls, made of old materials 
and has only the remembrance of two things ; | hastily put together, with this finely patterned 
that he is dying, and leaving that some one.” | brick pavement. Surely, Mr. Stanfield, it must 

“That is very likely ; many of these poor| be older than they are; besides, it rans under 
fellows were slaves; and though ancient’! them, here at least.” 
authors call them ‘vile gladiators,’ and| “You have not yet seen the palace of the 
doubtless most of them were so, we must not) Czsars? No! Well, when you do, you 


forget who and what made them vile.” | will find this pavement again. I agree with 
“Tell me about Creugas, Willie,” said| you about it, evidently it was here before 
Mary. | these walls.” 
“Oh, he and Damoxenus are wrestling—| “How doyouaccount forit, Mr. Stanfield ?” 


going to, that is—but they have got such asked Mary. 

horrid, cruel faces ; I say, Stanfield, aren’t they) ‘‘ There are many different opinions, but 
enough to set one against wrestling and box- my own is that when the Colosseum was first 
ing? Creugas is the worst ; he means to give | built, the place where we stand could be made 
the other a sly blow, and he is insulting him | a lake; sea-fights were then much in request.” 
and sneering at him.” “ But all these walls?” expostulated Mary. 


“They excited each other in that way.| ‘‘ Were away; this was like one great bath. 
There is a curious pavement, it’s in the You saw how that sluice went right through; 
Lateran Museum now, they took it up from | the water could easily be let on or off. When 
the baths of Caracalla ; it’s called the Boxers, } a sea-fight was wanted, all this was flooded ; 
There are many figures, but all one stamp,—| when a man-fight, the water was let off and 
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| anarena put up. Come, I'll show you where 
| the arena rested;” and Mr. Stanfield led us 
out, nothing loth to lose sight of the horrid 
blackening tram, into the outer passage of all. 
This passage curved to the bend of the arena, 
whose inner wall we saw above our heads. It 
| was just as black, and had dens let into 
the wall, partitioning it off from the next 
passage. 

“ Now look up; don’t you see those stone 
| projections ? well, you see they are solidly 
| built into the wall of the arena.” 

“ They are in pairs,” observed Mary. 
“Yes,in pairs,and at equal distances. What 
_ a weight they could support!” added Willy. 
‘‘ My opinion is,” continued Mr. Stanfield, 
| “that they did support a heavy weight ; that 
| the arena, originally a moveable one, rested on 
There is nothing in all these shabby 





“Do you call them bleached, Mr. Stan- | 
field ?” said Mary, as we gained the arena, | 
“Yes, indeed, to what they were ; that central 
| passage was fearfully black at first.” 
| “More fearful than now? it hardly seems 
possible. I am sure to have the nightmare 
with staring at it.” 
| You don’t wish any longer to see groups 
of gladiators, and wild beasts led along by 


| chains, and men in chariots ?”’ said I, laughing. 
| 


“ Dear, no, I am quite reconciled to Pater- 


| familias, even if his daughters look frights in 
| Paris fashions ; so hadn’t we better turn 


' homewards ?” 


|CHAPTER VI, —GLADIATOR’S 
DAGGER, 


USE OF THE 


BATHS OF CARACALLA, 


| “ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 


|| walls that at all corresponds to these hand- | ; 

| some projections, or to the solid grandeur of| WE had left the Colosseum, but not ina 
the broad passage, under the outer circle of homeward direction ; Mr. Stanfield having 
| the building, you have not seen that.” | proposed to escort us to the baths of Caracalla, 
| “When do you think these shabby walls|an offer which we deemed too advantageous 

were erected ?” to be refused. 

“ When more bloody fights than sea-fights| Our way lay at the back of the arch of 
| became fashionable, then they wanted more | Constantine, between the Czlian and Pala- 











| cells, and a fixed, or rather a permanent arena. 
| Very likely all these wallswere run up for some 
| great occasion, and in a hurry; they have all 
| the appearance of it. No doubt they will 
| eventually make more discoveries about 
| them.” 


‘tine Hills, the carriage road passing beneath 
and round the arch; whose base stood in a 
|mire of green stagnant water. Happily for 
ius, there was a raised sideway planted with 


| trees, whose shady coolness was most refresh- 


‘ing. We sauntered along it leisurely, and 


“TI say, Stanfield, I see we shall never get | talking at the time about the gladiators, whose ‘| 


| out,” said Willy. 
“ Notice,” continued Mr. Stanfield, unheed- 


training school had once been so near. 
‘“*[ should like to know more about them,” | 


ing the interruption, “that this wall of the | observed Willy, “I say Stanfield, were they 
| arena has two rows of cells ; the upper alone | all slaves ?” 


|| have openings at the back; they open into the 
corridor, and are in front on a level with the 
floor of the arena, so the animals kept in 
them could be driven in at the back of the 
den, and let out on to the arena, in 
front.” 

“So many of the central cells have open- 
ings at the top,” said Mary. 

* Perhaps they corresponded to trap-doors 
let into the floor of the arena,” replied Mr. 
Stanfield. 

“I’m off,” said Willy, scrambling up a 
plank laid for the workmen, who were throwing 
up load after load of foul black soil. 

“The cells they are opening up to-day are 
worse than all, so slimy and black,” said 
Mary, accepting Willy’s hand and beginning 
to mount the plank with a shudder. 

* They were all like that ; but you see, Miss 
Harcourt, the hot sun bleaches things very 
quickly.” 


| “ All slaves? no, certainly not,” replied Mr. | 
|Stanfield, “a great many of them were pri- | 
|soners, captives taken in war, that is ; there || 
| were also free men among them, men whom | 
the love of gain, or a taste for that kind of | 
life brought into the service of the arena.” 

“T dare say,” exclaimed Willy, “that it was | 
jolly enough.” 

‘It might be jolly enough,” remarked Mr. |, 
Stanfield, “for such men as the Emperor || 
Commodus, whose one object in life was to || 
excel as a gladiator—and for a few other | 
celebrities ; but for the rest I am inclined to | 
think it was more sorry work than jolly.” 

“JT should think so, indeed,” said Mary, 
* but please tell us, Mr. Stanfield, were there | 
many men who led this sort of life ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Mr. Stanfield, ‘‘ there were | 
many. ‘The lowest class employed in the | 
combats of the arena were the Jdestiarit, or | 





fighters with beasts. They seem to have been | 
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| avery degraded set, for the true gladiators 


| entirely repudiated them. 


They were some- 


'| times slaves, sometimes hired freemen. These 


| arena. 


bestiarii seem to have sunk lower and lower, 


|| for in earlier times they wore armour, and were 
| more on a level with their comrades of the 


When armour was no longer allowed 


'| to them, they used to bandage their bodies 
| and left arm with strips of cloth.” 


“Why did not they bandage the right?” 


| asked Willy. 


| weapon, 
| sword or spear. 


“There was no need; the right held the 
generally a formidable knife-like 
They were not allowed 


| shields, instead they had a dangling piece of 


| cloth with which they teased the poor brute.” | 


“Just as they still do in the Spanish bull- 


| fights,” said I, 


| continued 


“Just so, the destiarius or beast combat,” 
Mr. Stanfield, “preceded the 
gladiatiorial shows, which began about mid- 
day, and when the meridiani came on the 
arena,” 

‘Were they gladiators?” asked Willy. 

“ Yes, one class of gladiators, there were 


| many others, for the gladiators were divided 


into numerous classes, each of whom had a 
name indicating the way of fighting. Those 


|| who were called meridiani wore no body | 


armour. They performed a sort of skirmish 
as an interlude to more serious fights. Then 
there were the Z/races, so called from the 
Thracian shield. They were armed with a 
terrible curved knife or sword.” 

“ Nothing else,” said Willy. 

“Nothing else,” returned Mr. Stanfield, 
“ indeed to look at them you would judge it 


|| enough, for though almost naked they squatted 
'| down behind their shields, to receive their 


opponent with such a resolute look and atti- 
tude, as made them most formidable. They 


| wore a cap with two feathers stuck in it, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


sometimeswith a bunch of them on the crown- 


ing point of the cap. These Zhraces were 


much in favour, as were another class of| 


|| gladiators, these were those who ran their 
|| adversary round and round the arena, the 


| 
| 
| 


| spectators exciting them 


| 


with shouts and 
cries. 


| Retiarius, because when he caught his foe 





he threw a net over him.” 

“And then,” asked Willy, “‘what did he do 
then?” 

“Oh, then he attacked the poor fellow with 
a very queer weapon, it was called the 
‘trident,’ and much resembled a large toast- 


, request on other occasions. 
| master called a /anista. You may often see re- 


A gladiator of this class was called a| 


arena alone. They held sham fights round 
the funeral pile of the rich, and were often in 
They had a 


| presentations of the Zhraces, and other gladia- 
| tors being instructed by the /amista. He is 
| generally making a speech, he is dressed in a | 
tunic and carries a wand.” 

“T never see him,” said Willy, “or any of 
them ; I can’t think where you find things, 
Stanfield.” 

“On objects of art, mosaics, for instance ; 
you should look out, at the Vatican, and the 
villas,—but you see that propensity for eating 
oranges rather impedes.” 

“ There,” said Willy, “now he is going in 
for a lecture! I don’t see that those gladia- 
tors had such a bad time of it, Stanfield.” 

“Oh no! certainly not,” replied Mr. Stan- 
field, sarcastically, a very good one, the chance 
of being wounded every day, or of wounding 
one’s comrade, and of dying on the arena, 
was delightfully jolly.” 

“ But I say, Stanfield, you are out there, 
| they did beg off sometimes, I happen to know 
that.” 

“Oh yes, a sprinkling got presented with 
the rudis,” observed Mr. Stanfield. 

“ And pray what’s that?” asked Willy. 

“IT suppose you know what rude donani 

|means?”’ 

“Well yes—let’s see — discharged from 
service, isn’t that it?” said Willy. 

“Yes, relieved from it would have been 
better. The expression comes from the | 
custom of giving a club, or rounded staff | 
called a rudis to those set free in gladiatorial 

‘fights. The giadiator’s first exercises were | 
| with this club, and it was usual to present 
it to him, when after some deed of daring he 
| was fortunate enough to get his discharge. | 
|That reminds me that lately I saw the por- 
trait of one of these fortunate men—a cele- | 
brated gladiator of Caracalla’s time.” 

“ At all like my Creugas?” asked Willy. | 

“Not in the least,” replied Mr. Stanfield, | 
“his face is more calm and resolute than | 

cruel, he is a brave-looking fellow.” 

“Ah, I dare say they were lots of brave 
fellows among them,” remarked Willy. 
| No,—one here and there, but the school | 
‘for gladiators was not certainly any school | 
| for heroes.”’ | 

“Qh, but Stanfield,” interrupted Willy, | 


| “just think of the courage it needed to be 


'turned loose with a lion. Those beast-fighters 


ing fork ; there was much of this degraded | must have been heroes.” 


sort of fighting in the last days of the Colos- 
seum. Not that the gladiators fought on the 





| “The destiarii heroes! come Willy, that’s 
something new! ‘There were no games so 
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shameful and degrading as the man and 
beast fights,” continued Mr. Stanfield. 

“TI don’t see that,” persisted Willy. 

“Don’t you? I'll give you a description of 
one, perhaps then you will be better able to 
judge ; mind, for the ladies’ sakes I spare you 
many details—so now fancy yourself in one 
of the galleries of the Colosseum, not when 
silent and desolate as now, but when filled 
with people.” 

“This crowd around, above, and below 
you are vociferating, shouting, gesticulating. 
At first you don’t see why, but presently you 
perceive two figures on the arena; one is that 
of a man crouching down as in mortal dread, 
the other is that of a lion. They are pretty 
nearly face to face, but silent and motionless. 
They have, so think the spectators, been 
silent and motionless quite long enough. It 
is time they began to fight. The man is 
urged to commence the attack ; but it is in 
vain that by turns they threaten or insult 
him. This poor destiarius loves his life, it 
seems ; besides, a great terror has seized him ; 
perhaps he has a presentiment that he shall 
be worsted ; death has greater terrors than 
insults, he crouches still and trembles. But 
ah! see how these insults have now got a 
shape, they are no longer mere outcries, but 
silent forms that come flying over the wall of 
the arena. The body of the destiarius is, in 
spite of his well bound bandages, streaming 
with blood ; knives and sharply pointed in- 
struments of torture lodge in his flesh. Thus 
taunted the unwilling combatants begin the 


fight. ‘The man, perhaps, because so fearful, | 


is worsted, and falls; the beast begins to 


mangle him. Not for long, however; the, 


great grappling-iron—he has life enough, it 
may be, left to see—is too speedy for that ; 
safely secured in its teeth the Jdestiarius is 


raked off the arena. If not dead, there is, as | 
we have seen, plenty of places to die in down | 
below, and the crowd above must be’ 


amused.” 


'when Christianity came into play,” replied | 


“Yes, these sights died a natural death | 
Mr. Stanfield; “you remember what Ter- |! 
tullian says in his defence of the Christians, | 
or rather of their rights ?” | 

“No, really I don’t.” 

“The Christians fill your towns, your 
senate, &c., &c., ; the only places they have 
left you are your temples and your theatres, 
so that it appears that when in power they 
did not patronise the Colosseum, or such 
like places.” 

We had now turned out of the pleasant 
shady avenue, with its beautiful light green 
foliage, into a less interesting and more soli- 
tary road. Indeed, besides ourselves, its 
only occupants were two lads who sat by 
the wayside in front of us, and a mule driver 
following his cart. This cart was slowly 
coming towards us. When it arrived oppo- 
site the boys, they jumped up, and divided, 
one hurrying up to the mule on one side, the 
other on the other. Both pricked the poor 
beast in the belly with their knives, and with- 
drew laughing at its fright. When near 
enough, we saw the wounds thus made were 
bleeding. 

“ Young rascals!” exclaimed Willy, dart- | 
ing off to the rescue. 

“ Willy, Willy,” cried Mr. Stanfield, hasten- 
ing after him, “ beware of the knife!” 

But the boys, unconscious of meriting our 
anger, and seeing strangers, left their present 
innocent Roman amusement for another, and 
came up to Mary and I to beg. 

‘* What made you hurt that poor mule? it 
was very cruel of you,” said Mary. 

“ Signora,” said the boy in surprise, “ it 
was only for play.” 

“But it wasn’t play to him,” replied Mary ; | 
“no, I'm not going to give you anything ; I 
don’t give to cruel boys.” 

“* But Signora, he hasn’t a soul.” 

“ But he has a body, you impudent little || 


| scamp,” cried Willy, who, hot and angry, had | 


“Oh, Mr. Stanfield, how horrible!” ex-| just come up in time to hear the remark. | 


claimed Mary and I in a breath, “but! 
| pitching into the lad, and dealing him some 


surely you have overdrawn the picture.” 


“T’ll see if I can make you feel,” added he, 


“I! overdrawn the picture? Not in the| sharp blows. The boy turned pale, and in- 


least; such scenes were most common. [| 


only relate it, however, and with many details 
suppressed, to prove to Willy that courage 


and heroism were not the attendants at these | 
combats. I strongly suspect the Christian | 
martyrs were the only genuine heroes of the | 


Colosseum.” 


stinctively felt for his knife; Willy observed 
the movement in time to secure that instru- 
ment, and pitch it over the wall. 

“Oh Willy,” said Mary, when he had let 
the boy go, “I am all in a tremble, I declare | 
I thought he would have stabbed you; you | 
should not be so venturesome, indeed you 1 


“Thank God,” said I, “ cruelty and Chris- | should not.” \ 


tianity are no time yoke-fellows ; one leads | 
'going to leave such ruffians unpunished. 


onwards, the other drags us backwards.” 











“I don’t care,” replied Willy, “I’m not | 


| 
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They are always at it; only yesterday Stan- 
field and I came upon a mule tied by its bridle 
to a door in a street near the Forum ; all the 
lads of the neighbourhood were round it.” 

“ Tll-treating it?” asked Mary. 

“TIT believe you; pricking it with knives, 
weren’t they, Stanfield? But I don’t think 
they will do it again before strangers; we 
punished them a bit, I assure you.” 

“All this love of cruelty, of not being 
amused without something is tormented, is a 
natural result of the sights of the arena,” 
remarked Mr. Stanfield; “‘ cruelty demoralizes 
a people, not for one century, but for many.” 

“ T had even the first morning of my arrival 
a curious insight into the part the knife plays 
in Roman amusements,” said I. 

“Oh, Madame, do tell us what it was!” 
exclaimed Mary. 

“Well, just before you and your mamma 
found me sitting on that bench at the foot of 
the Pincian Hill, I had noticed a party of 
children at play; indeed, they were chasing 
each other round and round the seat I had 
chosen for a resting-place. The game they 
were playing at resembled the one English 
children call ‘ tick,’ only these Roman child- 
ren were each armed with the long sharply 
pointed leaf of a shrub growing on the bank 
lower down the way. In form this leaf much 
resembles a dagger, and as such the children 
used it, for they chased each other, not to 
cries of ‘tick, tick,’ but of death! death! 
Now this death was the dagger, and I ob- 
served that every stab given by this shain 
weapon was administered from behind, and 
in the nape of the neck.” 

‘So you see,”’ said Mr. Stanfield, “ the use 
of the knife begins first in play, and then in 
earnest.” 

“Willy,” said Mary, laying her hand on 
her cousin’s shoulder, “ I advise you to geta 
Thracian shield, or wear a woollen comforter. 
I consider your neck is in a dangerous plight. 
You will get a real stab, and not a sham one, 
if you turn a defender of mules.” 

“One can’t be a coward!” said Willy, 
proudly. 

“Oh, Madame, I'll tell you something,” 
said Mary. ‘“ We were in Switzerland last 
year, in the same pension with a young widow 
and her two little boys. She was so sad, 
always shut up in her room, mamma thought 
she might come out more but one day some 
one told us that her husband had been an 
artist here in Rome, and that they had such 
a pretty apartment, and were so happy, till 
walking in the street one morning he saw— 
that is, her husband saw, a beautiful old man. 

VIII. 


Now it happened he wanted an old man for 
one of his pictures, so he stopped and asked 
this one if he would come and sit for him, 
The man consented, and they mounted toge- 
jther to the studio. It was on the terrace, 
quite at the top of the house. The artist 
placed the old man in a good position, and 
got him nearly sketched on to the canvas. I 
suppose he got interested in his work. It 
seems hard to suppose, doesn’t it, that the 
model could have all this time been planning 
to kill him, without a trace of his intentions 
appearing on his face. But I suppose the 
artist was too intent on his work to notice it.” 

“* And was he killed ?” asked Willy. 

“Yes, the beggar watched him till he 
judged the moment favourable, and then——-” 

“Stabbed him! I thought so,” said Willy, 
breathlessly. 

“ Just in the neck, as Madame has de- 
scribed ; it made me think of it.” 

* I hope they caught the fellow.” 

“No; the servant found the artist quite 
dead, stripped of his rings. They kept his 
death from his wife for some, time, because 
she was very ill. But wasn’t it sad?” 

“ Very sad; but, Mary, I am sorry to hear 
the tale, because there are so many handsome 
old men about Rome. I can understand any 
artist wanting to paint them.” 
| Don’t trust to any of their handsome 
| faces,” said Willy. 

“Oh, Mr. Stantield!” exclaimed Mary, 
“ are not these the ruins we came to see?” 

The ruins which Mary was the first to spy 
out stood back from the road to our right. 
|There was nothing beautiful in their appear- 
ance, as in those of the Colosseum. They 
were imposing only for their vast size, and 
the massive-looking immense walls. We ap- 
proached the building by a side way, and 
found the entrance guarded by a soldier. 
All the ruins about Rome are now so guarded. 
On ringing at the entrance gate, we were 
admitted by another soldier, and found our- 
selves in a veritable chaos of ruins, chambers, 
halls, broken pillars, immense baths, galleries, 
and towers, the whole encompassed by high 
walls, All were of large proportions, but all 
so stripped and desolate of beauty! 

“J should not like to be locked in here for 
the night,” whispered Mary, as she clung 
with a shudder to my arm. ' ; 

“Stanfield is quite in his element,” said 
Willy, “just look at him. Did they kill folks 
here, Stanfield ?” 

“ Oh, what were all these great places for?” 
said Mary, “surely not all for bathers?” 

“Oh no, Miss Harcourt, these baths com- 
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bined the gymnasium and many other things 
besides. They were an imitation of the 
Greeks. Here, for instance, you see how 
broad the outer wall is; that is, because along 
its top was a wide corridor which contained 
a museum of sculptures; there were also 
chambers out of it; theyare semicircular; the 
philosophers sat in them and held conversa- 
tions. There are others, larger, where the 
spectators sat and watched the wrestling and 
games that were held in the open gardens 
outside the walls. It is also supposed that 
there was a library in one of the corridors.” 
“ And all these rooms and places down 
here, Stanfield,” asked Willy, as, leaving the 


But Mr. Stanfield did not hear the ques ~ 
tion, and following him from one ruined hal 
to another, we gained one of the corner 
towers of the wall and managed to get up its 
staircase. ‘The wall above was only safe in 
places. 

Mr. Stanfield showed us the remains of the 
philosophers’ chambers, and the seats where 
the spectators sat to watch the games. 

* T don’t care a bit for the philosophers,”’ 
said Mary; “if only we were down. How 
dreadfully ruinous it looks from here.” 

“Do you see the Appian way?” asked 
Mr. Stanfield. 

“Oh, what an immense place it is!” said 





first court of nettles, where a fear of adders 
was very present to me, we penetrated into, 
another and larger court, “‘ what were they ?” 

“ This hall,” said Mr. Stanfield, coming to 
a stand, ‘with its baths in each corner, has, | 
too, had a labrum or basin at each of its 
sides ; you can See the spot where they stood | 
is where the bathers lifted heavy weights and | 
went through violent exercises to promote, 
perspiration: the great rooms out beyond | 
are supposed to have been for playing at ball, | 
a favourite amusement of the time. Before 
leaving this hall I must tell you its baths 
were warm baths.” 

“JT want you to come and see the great 
plunging baths,” said Willy, wao hadstrayed 
off from us and just returned. 

“Yes, they are large,” observed M-. Stan- 
field, following him; but there is a larger. 
These rooms by the side of the baths are the 
oiling rooms.” 

“ Oiling rooms ; what for, Mr. Stanfield ?”’ | 
asked Mary. 

‘‘For the bathers ; one cai swim better 
when the body is oiled.” 

“ Everything is on such a grand scale,” 
said I, as we descended the steps into one of | 
the baths. 

“Yes, no space was spared, and they had 
room enough, for the walls measure a mile 
in circumference,” replied Mr. Stanfield. | 
“ You can fancy that when all these ruined, 
columns—there were eight of them sup-| 
ported the central roof,—and those vast 
baths were lined with mosaics, such as the 
Boxers, the only one preserved, and these 
walls were faced with frescoes, and splendid 
statues, such as the Hercules and Flora, and 
above all the famous group of Dirce,* all of 
which were found here, stood about in the 
corridors ; it must have been a grand place. 
But see; let us go up on to the wall.” 

“Ts it safe ?” asked Mary. 

* Now in Naples. 





} 








| which we ladies were duly thankful. 





Willy. 

“Yes, but not so large as the ¢herma of 
Titus, where the Laocoon was found ; and 
talking of size, Miss Harcourt——” 

“ My cousin was not talking of size, but 
of safety,” said Willy, amused at Mary’s terror. 
“T say, Stanfield,” added he, good-naturedly 
offering her his arm to cling to, “we had 
best go down, my cousin is frightened.” 

“* Really? there is nothing to fear, Miss 
Harcourt,” added he, jumping of some 
loose stones, which he had mounted to peep 
over the wall. “ Come, let me help you?” 

“T can help her; you go on first and clear 
the way,” said Willy, not disposed to give up 
the charge of his pretty cousin. 

We got down safely, a circumstance for 
Then, 
having taken one more look round, walked 
across the great swimming-bath, and peeped 
into the rooms where the slaves used to keep 
the clothes of their masters engaged in bath- 


jing, we quitted the building, and returned 


to the sunshiny road, now no longer solitary, 
but dotted over with carriages conveying 
parties of strangers to the Appian way. 

“The largest of these ¢herme,” said Mr. 
Stanfield, as turning, we took a last look at 
the gloomy ruin, “are those of Diocletian.” 

“Where are they?” asked Mary. 

‘Near the railway station; one room 
sufficed to make a church,* and a church the 
largest in Rome—save always St. Peter’s.”’ 

*“¢ Which way shall we go?” asked Willy. 

“Qh, the same we came by. We may 
meet mamma,” replied Mary. 

“You are not going to walk,” said Mr. 
Stanfield ; “ I have engaged a carriage.” 

“That's jolly,’ said Willy, as we all 
mounted to one of those open and most 
comfortable carriages to be met with about 
Rome, and started on this time really in a 
homeward direction. 

* The Sant. Maria degli Angel’, 
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GONE TO THE PANTOMIME. 


“ Papa, papa, will you grant me a favour?| the matter of pleasure, when conscience tells 
Will you promise to let me do something | me it is wrong?” 


that will give me great pleasure ? and I know} 
you like doing that, papa dear, don’t you?” | only, only — you — you——” 


‘* But supposing it were not really wrong, 
She paused 


said Gertrude May as she came into her |as if she did not know how to proceed. 


father’s library, where he sat reading and | 


thinking one New Year’s Eve. 


“Only I might be mistaken in my way of 
| thinking; is that it, my child?” said Mr. May 


“Well, I think my Gertie ought to know/as he completed Gertrude’s half-finished 
that pretty well by this, and that her father | sentence. 


is always ready to give her pleasure, save and | 


only when that pleasure might involve a sacri- 
fice of principle,” said Mr. May, somewhat 
more earnestly than usual, for he marked 
anxiously Gertrude’s flushed and eager face. 

“T knew you would say that, papa ; it is 
really too bad,” was the disappointed pouting 
reply. 

‘You surely could not expect anything else, 
my Gertie; you: know me too well for that. 
But come hither, daughter mine, and let me 
hear what this promise means,” said Mr. 
May, as he drew Gertrude to him, and seated 
her by himself in his capacious study chair. 

“Well, papa, it is — it is — to let me go 
to the pantomime to-night ; you know I am 
to spend this evening at the Normans’,” she 
went on more hurriedly, as if she would keep 
back her father’s reply. ‘ They have just 
sent me a note to say that they have got me 
a ticket too. Oh, papa! do say you will let 
me go; you surely cannot refuse me.” 

“Go to the pantomime,” Mr. May slowly 
repeated. ‘“‘ You might well have anticipated 
my answer: in fact, my child you must know 
it, for [ have never concealed from you my 
great o}jection to any kind of theatrical 
amusement.” 

“ But, papa, these are Christmas times, 
and even the strictest people will not hold to 
all their rules now.” 

‘Surely not in such a case as this, my 
child; it would show an utter want of principle, 
no matter what the excuse might be. You 
know, Gertie, I give you every pleasure and 
indulgence that I do not consider hurtful to 
your body or mind. Can I, ought I to do 
more? answer me, my child.” 

**You would not let me hurt myself, I 
know. but z 

“That is not answering my question, 








ertrude. Ought I to yield to you, even in 


“ Yes, papa,” was the low reply. 

| “IT thought so, my Gertie; my little 
| daughter has not yet learned to trust her 
father, so we must even talk the matter calmly 
over, and [ shall explain to you my reasons 
for objecting to the theatre as a place of 
amusement either for myself or for my only 
child. My objections are manifold; and 
though I shall only give you the most 
important, yet they will require time, as well 
as my little daughter's patient attention. 
The first question which ought to be con- 
sidered in all our undertakings and pleasures 
should be this :—suppose it should please 
God to summon my soul into His presence, 
is this the place where I should like to be 
found ? is this the employment or pleasure 
in which I should like to be engaged? Is 
the theatre where you would like to be, my 
child, suppose death came to you? for we 
must never lose sight of the fact that though 
youth and health may be yours, yet they are 
no guarantee of long life; here to-day, gone to- 
morrow, whither? You are silent, Gertrude ; 
you feel with me that the theatre would not 
be a fitting place. Again, another test for 
all our actions is this:—can I ask that God’s 
| blessing may accompany me whither I am 
| going, and on what I am going todo? We 
| should so regulate our lives and conversation 

|that we may never feel ashamed or afraid 

| when or how it may please God to send for 

us. Now listen, Gertrude, while I read for 

you a few remarks of the well-known Dr. 

Bellamy on the subject of worldly amuse- 

ments :—‘ Attending places of vain and 

fashionable amusement tends to stifle all 

serious reflection to cherish a vain and 

airy temper, and to promote an idle, worthless 

life. It tends to make young people forget 

that they are sinners, and that they must die 

and come to judgment. It tends to make 
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them neglect reading, meditation, and secret ; blood of His great atonement is ever at hand 
prayer. It tends to render them deaf to all| to wash away our many sins. Strengthened 
inward warnings of God's Spirit, and to the| with might from on high, let us, my child, pass 
checks of their own consciences, and deaf to| within the vail of an unknown but not un- 
ail the outward calls of the gospel, the| guided future, resolving that the new year 
counsels of their ministers, their parents, | shall be wholly, not in part merely, devoted 
and other spiritual friends.’ Again, at the|to God ; no longer mere cumberers of the 
theatre how much is there to be seen and| ground, but faithful tillers of the vineyard 
heard which brings the flush of shame toj committed to our care; that when the Hus- 
the brow of a young girl whose mind is still bandman comes He may find there fruit meet 
uncontaminated by contact with the world !) for transplanting to His courts above. Let 
Ere long that blush is seen no more; custom, | each morning of the advancing year witness 
habit, has made her familiar with that which | the fresh consecration of ourselves, our souls, 
at first hurt her, and now she can laugh with | our bodies, to the service of our God ; or in 
the others at that from which before she | the words of the poet,— 

turned away her head. Gone for ever that} 


| 











‘So live that when Thy summons comes to join 


|} exquisite sensibility to right and wrong,; Th’ innumerable caravan that moves 


To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 


which, beautiful as the grape-bloom, vanishes | | 
. grap : | His chamber in the silent halls of death, 


j bi 4 x4 | 

before a breath, Then, agen, think of the | Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night, 
| money wasted on one visit to the theatre, | Scourged to his dungeon ; but, sustained and soothed 
| spent upon what? Certainly on nothing} By unfaltering trust in Christ, approach thy grave 


|| will tell you that actors mustlive. Certainly, | 





People | Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 


that can benefit ourselves or others. 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.’ 


I reply ; but why need their living be made in | Now, my patient daughter, one more reason 


| that way? there is no lack of honourable ways | and I have done. We must always take into 
|| and means of earning daily bread in these days. | consideration the harm that our presence as 


Not only do they do injury to their own souls professors of the religion of Christ must do 


|| by the lives they lead, but oh the incalculable | to the sacred cause ; ‘no man liveth to him- 


harm they do to the thousands of young and | self,’ my child, never let us forget that we 
old, rich and poor, learned and unlearned, | sanction by our presence what our religion 
who spend night after night listening to terri-| cannot approve, and we thereby encourage 
ble tales of sin, becoming enervated and un-| others to do the same.” 

fitted to cope with the stern realities of lifeby| ‘‘But, papa, our not going will not keep 
the false views of it which are depicted on the | others back, I am sure.” 

stage. Then, my child, think of all that this, “How can you be so sure, Gertie? and 
day, the last of a year, ought to bring before us,| even if it were as you say, remember that 
independently of the reasons I have just given | would not lessen the individual responsibility 
you ; ought its solemn close to find us at the | which God has placed upon each of us: though 
theatre? Another year gone, during which|no one can save the soul of another by his 
we have been on trial for eternity. How! own righteousness, yet are we all answerable 
strict should be our self-examination! How |to God for the influence which He has given 
have we spent the year? How are we going to small and great, and which is felt for good 
to close it? Have we cherished one desire, | or evil by all with whom we come in contact. 
taken one step towards securing our soul’s| What does the apostle Paul say on this very 
salvation? Weare one year nearer eternity, | subject of individual responsibility? That 
are we nearer heaven? ‘These are solemn if the eating of meat would offend or be a 
as well as necessary questions, my child, not | stumblingblock in the way of one weak 
to be lightly put aside or stifled with wild | brother, he would abstain from it all the days 
amusement. What a sad retrospect of sin/|of his life. That resolution contains within 
is each year that passes !—many a broken | it the reality of self-denial, and is an illustra- 
purpose, many a misspent hour, many a rash | tion of our Saviour’s assertion that he who 
and hasty word; how much of unsubdued/ would come after Him must deny himself, 
pride, and anger, and worldliness, and un-| take up His cross daily, and follow Him who 
belief! Oh! it is a sad retrospect of mis-/} lived not to please Himself, but to leave a 
doings and shortcomings. But thanks be to| perfect example behind.” 

God, my child, wé@ have help for our need, an; “But, papa, it is not as if I wanted to go 
ever-living, sympathizing High Priest, who| constantly ; it would only be for once.” 

bids us come boldly to the throne of grace,| ‘Yet would the principle be as much 
and find grace to help in time of need, for the| violated in that once as if you went a dozen 
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times. ‘Only this once!’ Ah! my child, 
how often has that been said! and with, I 
believe, as honest an intention as that with 
which you say it now; and with what result ? 


The ‘only once’ has become many times, | 
! 


until at last limit becomes unknown. Once 
let in the thin edge of the wedge, and who} 
will say that the rest is not to follow?| 
‘ Small leaks sink great ships,’ Gertie ; ‘ little | 
strokes fell great oaks.’ There are two ways | 
of pursuing the broad road that leads to| 
destruction,—the one with open eyes, but| 
which the few only dare to follow; the other, | 
and, alas! the most common and the least 
suspected, is by means of ‘little sins.’ This | 


accept my reasons for objecting to this kind 
of amusement, try to be content in the 
assurance that your father knows what is 
best for you.” 

“ And when the Normans ask me why I ob- 
ject to going, what reason am I to give them?” 

“T have given you my reasons, Gertrude,” 
said Mr. May. 

“They will say I am learning to talk cant 
if I give those.” 

“Then tell them simply your father 
objects to the theatre.” 

“That will not be enough,” Gertrude 
muttered, sullenly. 

“In such a case as that I should not con- 


is how Jeremy Taylor describes the progress| sider them fit companions for my child,” 
of sin in the heart :—‘ First it startles the| said Mr. May as he left the room. 


man, then it becomes pleasing, then easy, | 
then delightful, then frequent, then habitual, 
then confirmed. Then the man is impeni- 
tent, then obstinate, and then he is damned.’” 

“Oh, papa! you frighten me; you speak 
so solemnly of a simple pleasure, it makes me 
feel so strange,” Gertrude shudderingly said. | 

“Your father has no desire to frighten 
you, my child ; only when the truth is in 
peril it must not be concealed. It is my 
great love for you, Gertrude, which compels 
me, at much pain to myself, to speak the 
truth plainly ; for how unspeakably awful 
would it be if on the great and terrible 
day of the Lord we were to be separated, 
and ¢hat perchance for lack of moral courage 
to say nay when conscience commanded it!” 

“Qh! itis too hard, papa. I did not think 
you would have taken so gloomy a view of 
my petition ; why, it is not even as if I had 
made a great profession, or indeed for that 
matter any profession ; besides, what example 
can a girl of sixteen show?” 

“ Hush, my child! I would like to believe 
either that you do not understand what you 
say, or that you do not mean what you say. 
Remember that the mere facts of your 
attendance at the house of God, your partici- 
pation of the means of grace, constitute you a 
professor of religion. No matter how little 
you may speak,—above all; no matter how 
little you may do towards the furtherance of 
the kingdom of that Master under whose 
banner you have been enrolled, yet are you 
no less bound to show forth His glory by 
a constant example of godly living. But, my 
child, let us end this matter ; if you will not 
allow yourself to see it in the light in which 
I have endeavoured to place it before you, 
let this be sufficient, that it is not your 
father’s wish. You have never had cause to 
doubt my love; therefore if you cannot 





For some time Gertrude sat in perfect 
stillness, angrily revolving in her own mind 
the conversation she had just had with her 
father, trying in every way to persuade herself 
that she was being hardly dealt with, not suf- 
ficient reliance being placed on her judgment, 
nor sufficient latitude allowed her for amuse- 
ment. But it would not do; memory, ever 
faithful, crowded upon her its life-long records 
of a love which had been as enduring as it 
was unwearied in its care for her, and in the 
provision of every legitimate pleasure, so that 
line of reasoning failed. Hitherto Gertrude 
Mayhad thought herself an obedient daughter, 
and indeed had been looked upon and trusted 
as such, as my tale will show. But it was an 
obedience that cost nothing, for her life had 
been one of such unshadowed enjoyment, so 
free from disappointment, that submission to 
the will of her parents had been but small 
trouble. Now the test-time had arrived; now 
in the result of this first real thwarting of her 
inclination would be seen whether or not her 
obedience was sincere and rooted in grateful 
love, or was merely the spurious offspring of a 
long continuance of sunshine. 

That Mr. May had strong objections to the 
theatre was long known to Gertrude, but it 
had never before cost her a thought, for her 
feelings had not been aroused on the subject ; 
but her young friends had for some time talked 
to her of their hopes of going on this last night 
of the old year, and now that they had got her 
a ticket as well, her heart became fixed on 
going. The glowing descriptions of previous 
visits given to her from time to time by Ettie 
and Ailsa Norman now recurred to Gertrude, 
and filled her mind with such imaginary de- 
lights that reason and proper feeling vanished 
before her intense longing to see for herself 
these pantomimic marvels. 

A painful struggle now began to take place 
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in her mind, not as regarded disobedience to, and a feelin, of disappointment stole over 
her father's will, for I believe that at that pre-| Gertrude that her father could not go with 
cise time no such possibility presented itself| her. She felt as if with his presence she had 
to her. Like Hazael, she would have said, | lost something that could never be regained, 
“Is thy servant a dog, that he should do this} and it was in a beseeching, helpless manner 
great thing?” but as to what reason she could | she put her hands on her father’s arm, and 
give her young friends for not accompanying | said,— 
them. She thought her father’s reasons over,| ‘Oh, papa, can you not come with me just 
one by one, but her disappointed will turned | for this evening ?” 
from each dissatisfied, so she concluded to| “I cannot, my little daughter, business 
banish the subject for the present, and not)|calls me elsewhere,—a business.in which my 
trouble about it until the time came for her! Gertie has a share; and to-morrow, I. hope, 
decision, Ah! better far for Gertrude May | will show her that her father does not always 
had she made up her mind then as to what| forget her and deny her pleasure. Farewell 
her answer was to be. She knew that her| until then. God bless my child, and grant her 
father’s words admitted. but of one construc- | a happy new year in the best and truest sense 
tion, and that her course lay straight before | of the term.” One hurried embrace, and he 
her. ‘This resolve of Gertrude was the re-| was gone. 
sult of a cowardly shrinking from conscience; Gertrude strained her eyes, now filled with 
and its consequences, and a hankering hope | tears, after the fast-retreating form of her 
that even at the last moment duty and pleasure | father, and as she looked a feeling of sadness 
might be reconciled in some unaccountable | arose within that eager, gay, yet withal loving 
manner. | heart, that now an opportunity was afforded 
It is. false wisdom to find the: weapon, her by which she could show that she appre- 
wherewith the adversary is tobe foiled only | ciated the great wealth of love that was so 
when the time for action arrives, and equally | freely lavished on her. 
unwise is it to parley with temptation, to en-;|. Norman’ House was at last reached, and 
deavour to hush the clamourof conscience with ‘scarcely had the carriage stopped when it 
a fecble determination to.do right when the! was beset by Gertie’s young friends, all 
time comes. | anxious to tell her their plans for the even- 
An old writer says, “‘ Many have conscience } ing’s amusement. 
enough to make them uneasy in sin, but not|. ‘ Only think the escape we had, Gertie,’ 
conscience enough to keep them from sin. It| began Ailsa Norman, a bright, happy-!ooking 
is too often. like an alarum clock, awakening} girl; who had taken possession of Gertrude 
at first, but after a time losing its. effect.’’| that she might take her to her room, “Papa 
Rather be the action of the tempted soul! would not consent to our going to-night until 
that of our great Exemplar, who when the) the last moment, and when he went to take 
temptation assailed Him in the insidious: the tickets there were only four left, and we 
guise .of a friend's whisper of watchful love,| wanted five—one for you, you know, dear; 
at once, and without an instant’s parley with| but as he was turning away in despair a 
the tempter, uttered those memorable words, | gentleman came in and asked if any one 
“ Get.thee behind me, Satan.” would purchase. his tickets, as he did not 
Gertrude May so far succeeded in her en-| want them now; and papa says he looked 
deavour to banish from her mindall unplea-| very sad, and there was fresh crape on his 
sant thoughts, that when the time came for|hat; but at any rate, papa took both the 
her departure she could answer her father’s) tickets, and. now we are, going to take little 
summons to the carriage cheerfully, and talk | Minna as well.” 
to him as they went along with a calm, un-| “ Papa might as well have consented at 
troubled manner ;.so_ that if. Mr. May had} once, for he knows that whatever we set our 
had any, misgivings about Gertrude’s obe-| hearts on we have,” said Ella, the eldest girl, 
dience, they were hushed to rest by her ap-|.in her usual imperious, sarcastic tone. 
parent carelessness. If he had any thought; ‘ Well, indeed, Ella, I think it was very 
onthe matter, it.was one of thankful pleasure} good of papa to consent, when he did not 
that,his child, had. been ,able, as, he fondly} wish us to go to-night; but you really never 
imagined, to cast the temptation behind her ;} seem to be thankful for anything,” Ailsa re. 
and-he resolved that this, her first call to'self- | marked. 
\denial, should not pass unrewarded by him: “ Why-didn’t Mr. Norman wish you to go 
{| When they had. gone,a short way Mr. May| to-night?” Gertrude asked, in a very uneasy 
— the carriage that he might get out, | tone. 
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“IT can scarcely say why,” said Ailsa,, man which bringeth a snare” crimsoned her 
“because he never objected to our going! face and chained her tongue. 
before, so as we kept in moderation, as| Again the poisoned arrow of ridicule 
papa says; and we have not been very ex-| pierced through the unguarded chinks of 
acting, have we? for I don’t think we went/Gertrude’s heart as Ella said, “ Perhaps 
more than four times the whole of last | Gertrude sympathizes with papa, and fee's 
year.” that we might occupy the time more profit- 
“I think the reason papa did not wish us| ably. I, for one, bow to Miss May’s old- 
to go to-night was because of its being New| world though wondrous superiority ;” and the 
Year's Eve,” Ettie said. _ speaker finished by making a profound curtsey. 
“T believe papa took some strange fancy) ‘*Oh, Ella, don’t speak in that way; it is 
that going to the theatre was not a proper’ dreadful to me,” Gertrude entreated, as she 
way for spending New Year's F ve, but J soon | writhed beneath the cruel lash of those sar- 
set it all right by reminding him that it was castic words ; “indeed I don’t think as you 
not Sunday,” Ella remarked, in the sneering say ; Iam not half good enough ; I should 
manner which was almost habitual to her. be only too delighted if—if——” 
She had unfortunately discovered that the) “Oh, come, Gertie, never mind the ‘ifs,’ ” 
dread of provoking her keen sarcasm went a, Ailsa interrupted, for she pitied Gertrude’s 
great way in having her many selfish whims evident discomposure and _ suffering, attri- 
gratified, and she wielded her cruel weapon buting to it no other reason than Ella’s 
with a force that made all suffer, at home sarcasm. “ Let us be happy while we can, 
and abroad. But hers was a dominion of and how we can, that is my motto. Come, 
fear and dislike, not of love and trust, and Gertie, I have got a new duet which I want 
whatever service she required was extorted you try over with me, and that will pass the 
from policy, and would surely fail her if, time until tea.” 
ever an hour of need came. | They went to the piano, but for the first 
“Oh, Gertie, won’t it be nice to see the' time in Gertrude’s life music failed to give 
dear little fairies, and their beautiful dresses, her pleasure or distraction; and though to 
and their shining houses and everything?” please her friend she appeared to enjoy the 
This was Minna’s greeting. as Gertrude and_ beauties of the piece they were trying over, 
the other girls came into the drawing-room yet how differently, how painfully were her 
to sit round the fire and talk over the antici-, thoughts occupied. If she had only told at 
pated pleasure of the evening. first that she must not go it would not have 
“] don’t believe Gertie cares the least bit been so hard now. Oh vain. vain regrets! Now 
about going,” one of them remarked, as after they would all wonder ; Ailsa would be dis- 
a ‘ew minutes had passed Gertrude still sat appointed doubly, as she had allowed her to 
in silence, a world of painful thought in her, hope, nay, to think that she was going. Ella 
pale face. would sneer; perhaps even kind Mr. and 
* Don’t I though !” she said, hastily; “none! Mrs. Norman would think her ungrateful for 
of you think more about it than I do. You refusing the ticket they had procured for her. 
b-ve often been, and this—this is my first Oh, how her brain whirled and her heart 
time.” |throbbed ! What a train of evils does one 
And truly Gertrude May was right, for if indulged sin bring in its wake! until it seems 
t! ¢ setting at nought the tenderly expressed! as if life must be one perpetual course of 
riches of an indulgent parent, as well as the| sinning in order that that first sin may be 
owed teachings of a lifetime, were proofs! maintained. What excuse must she offer? 
u: uppreciative pleasure, then indeed did she| If she stated her father’s objections, Ella’s 
surpass all that little eager group. laugh rang in her ear, and at this she shrank 
‘I dare say Gertie is like myself,” said) into herself. “ Learn from your earliest 
E”a, “in being able to enjoy things without| days to inure your principles against the 
maiing a fuss; no doubt she feels that she} perils of ridicule. You can no more exercise 
is getting too old for that sort of childish} your reason if you live in constant dread of 
folly.” laughter than you can enjoy your life if you 
* No indeed, Ella, I have not a single/are in constant dread of death.” These are 
thought of the kind; I do not feel that I am | the words of a great man (Sydney Smith), who 
growing old; I could shout for joy, and | had himself the most intense horror of ridi- 
caper about like Minna here when I think of! cule, but who nevertheless struggled with his 
going ; but—but——” | weakness until he came out from the strife 


She could get no further; that “fear of conqueror. 
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Again and again Gertrude asked herself,!as a very sunbeam, unclouded and happy. | 
what excuse should she offer? Happy} What is the matter, my child?” he continued, 
thought ! she would plead her promise to hang more kindly, and turned to Gertrude, 
father; surely no one could say anything/who was seated beside him in silence, with 
against that, not even Ella. But wait a/ ominously bright eyes and very unsteady lips. 
moment, had she promised? Oh the sub-| “ Are all well at home?” he asked again. 
tleness of the tempter when he makes up his! “Yes, thank you,” she replied. 
mind to have a poor soul! how unceasing,! ‘‘ Then what is the matter, my little Gertie ? 
how insidious are his assaults! Had Ger-| If you do not wish to go to-night, no one 
trude promised? No; she perfectly remem- must force you against your will : my children 
bered her father did not even ask her to!are sometimes apt to forget that in thei: 
promise. But what little voice was that| anxiety to please their guests. You and I can 
which whispered, “ Why did not your father|make ourselves very happy here, can’t we, 
ask yo... promise? Was it not that he trusted | Gertie?” 
you with such a perfect trust that he would} “Oh, indeed, Mr. Norman, I do wish to | 
not seem to doubt you by asking you in so|go so very much, there is not anything I | 
many words if you meant to obey him? If/should like better, but still I am afraid I | 
you cannot tell them that you actually pro-| must not—at least, cannot go.” 
mised, then tell them what is of equal im-/ It was said, but in what an unsteady, re- 
portance, that your father trusted you so|gretful voice ! a voice in which the longing to | 
implicitly that he did not think it necessary /go was heard far above the faint, hesitating 
to demand a promise. ‘They will wonder) denial, and where the disappointment was so 
why I did not teli ‘nem before. Very likely, | acute that no kind heart could be aware of 
but whose is the fault? Remember that no/|it without seeking out for some remedy. | 
one deviates a hair’s breadth to the righthand| There was a momentary silence, and then || 
or to the left without suffering in some way | one after another repeated the words slowly, | 
for it. They will laugh. What if they do ?| “‘ Must not go.” 

Which is easiest to bear—the mocking laugh; Ailsa was the first to recover herself, and 
of a passing moment, or the undying re-| her quick impetuous voice was soon heard. 


























membrance, the gnawing remorse of a father’s 
love slighted, his will set at nought? Beware 
of Satan’s great aims—to frevent our duties, 
or to pervert them. ‘ Do the duty that lies 
nearest you, and have no truce with conse- 
quences.’” Oh, I never dreamt of disobeying 
my father's wishes. I would not, I could 
not. ‘So you think now; but beware, be 
on your guard,—‘ forewarned is forearmed.’ 
Above all, pray, ‘ Lead me not, or permit me 
not to lead myself into temptation.’” There 
is no fear; I would not do it if I could, was 
the internal reply to that faithful monitor, 
and strong in her own strength, Gertrude May 
obeyed the summons to tea. 

* Well, children, how do you all feel in the 

prospect of the evening’s amusement ?” asked 
Mr. Norman as they all seated themselves at 
table. 
. “As merry as crickets, dear papa, thank 
you, except Ella, who thinks she is growing 
too old to be happy ; and Gertie May, who 
looks as dismal as if she were going to be 
executed,” was Ailsa’s laughing reply. 

“ Gertie May, too,’’ echoed Mr. Norman, in 
a tone of astonishment; he did not expect 
that Ella would be different, he had long 
ceased to hope for that; but he couid not 
understand that Gertrude should not be bright. 
“ Why, I have always looked upon you, Gertie, 


“What does it all mean, Gertie? I don’t 
understand it; of course you must go with | 
us when you wish to do so.” 

“ Gently, gently, my impulsive Ailsa, let us 
hear Gertie’s reasons,” Mr. Norman now in- 
terposed, for he saw from Gertrude’s troubled 
manner that this was more than a girl’s un- 
accountable whim. | 

“ Well—you see—I know—papa does not || 
like the theatre.” | 

“But has he forbidden you to go, Ger- | 
trude?” Mr. Norman asked. 

“What a pity you did not tell us sooner, || 
my dear!” Mrs. Norman interposed, “for we || 
could have sent your ticket to another young | 
friend who would have been delighted to go; || 
this pantomime is thought so much of: but 
now it is too late even for that.” 

“Well, but let us first inquire into this | 
difficulty; it may not, after all, prove so great | 
as we imagine, and Gertrude herself may be || 
able to make use of her ticket,’ was Mr. 
Norman’s remark, as he took Gertie’s trem- || 
bling hand in his, as if to assure her of his | 
|sympathy. “Did this very formidable papa 
say that his little daughter was not to go to- | 
night?” | 

‘Not exactly,” was Gertrude’s reply, given 
after some moments’ thought. i 

s 





“Then what did he say >—Hush, Ailsa ! thi 
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is too important a matter ; I cannot have you | startled conscience the astounding truth that 
interfere between Gertie and myself. Now tell |she had tacitly agreed to disobey her father, 
me, Gertie.” |who trusted her so well,—she who a short 
“He said he disapproved, and—and that | time before had sternly denied such a possi- 
he would rather——” ‘bility. During that internal conflict her spirit 
“Gave you to understand that he would |writhed within her, for conscience was not 
rather you do as he does,” said Mr. Norman. | going to allow her to sin thus grievously 
“Ah! well, Gertie, that is a very different} without a hard struggle, so at last she could 
thing from forbidding you to go. I dare say| bear it no longer, and in a low, hesitating 
when you are as old as he is, you will do the | voice she said, “I must not go; I know papa 
same ; you see I do not go, and there never! would not like it, though it is very, very hard 
was a more habitual theatre-goer than I used indeed.” 
to be in my young days. So I say enjoy; Ah, Gertrude May! far better not to have 
life while you can, my child ; and Edwin May’! spoken than have added those words of great 
must be a changed man indeed if he does weakness; truly you but opened the field 
not wish his only child to be as happy as she! for fresh solicitation—yes, and for fresh ridi- 
can. You know, my children, I did not at! cule too. 
all like the idea of your spending New Year’s} Hastily glancing up, she found Ella Nor- 
Eve at the theatre ; but when I found you so! man’s cold sarcastic eyes fixed on her flushed, 
bent upon going, I thought it was better to/ tearful face, an expression of intense scorn 
yield, for I knew that between disappoint-| curling her lip as she said softly, “ Obedience 
ment and ill temper the evening would have! under difficulties. I suppose you always say 
been spent very unprofitably at home. I trust |‘ Please, papa,’ before you think, eh, Ger- 
I am not very wrong ;” and a perplexed ex-|trude?’’ and that light laugh which pierces 
pression passed over Mr. Norman’s coun-|the sensitive or suffering soul through and 
tenance. “As regards you, my child, I do! through like so many swords rang through 
not see any difficulty in your way: if your|the room. 
father had exacted any promise from you, or! Gertrude’s heart hardened, and the last 
even told you that you must not go, I should | real struggle died out as the passionate retort 
be the last to say go ; but when, so far as [| burst from her lips, “ Papa does not expect 
can gather, he simply tells you why he does| me to be his slave ; he always wishes me to 
not go, that does not bind you ; you can go|be happy, and I shall be too.” 
this once at any rate. Do you understand, | ‘Jt does not seem like it,” was the calm 
Gertie ?” | rejoinder. 
“I do, only perhaps papa expects me not| “ You shall see, then.” 
to go.” “‘T suppose I may speak now, papa, since 
“ Did he say so, Gertrude?” ° |my elders have settled the great question of 
Ah, Gertrude May! why not have an-|‘to be or not to be,’” said Ailsa. “My 
swered boldly the truth. Slowly, passively | opinion is, that since the most potent signor 
drifting into the awful whirlpool of sin, knew| did not forbid his little subject the pleasure 
you not that the arch-tempter of souls and his|on which she had set her heart, I say let her 
myrmidons were close at hand, waiting to| enjoy it; if he had said ‘nay,’ then even I 
echo the weak, wavering tones of your hesi-| would say, ‘Go not.” _ ; 
tating answer, in ringing peals of mocking! ‘ You are so very obedient yourself, Ailsa, 
laughter throughout their abodes of misery, | you can afford to lay down the law for your 





rejoicing over the fall of every tempted one? 


At last Gertrude said, “‘ Well, no—yes, I} 


don’t think he did ; but, but——” 

** But, but, no more buts. I can see now 
this is all but the trouble raised by your 
tender, loving heart, that has been frightening 
you with conscientious scruples, let us con- 
sider the matter finally settled ; all you young 
ones shall go and be happy.” 


| neighbours,” said Ella, scornfully. 

“ T hope—I may say I’m sure that I would 
never wilfully disobey you, dear papa, or 
mamma. Do you think I would, papa?” 

“ No, my child, I am quite sure you would 
not,” said Mr. Norman, fondly, as he passed 
| his hands over Ailsa’s sunny curls. i 

What gall and wormwood was all this to 
Gertrude May! Ah! how much sorer did 








“Be happy?” ah! how much easier said| she now find the sting of conscience than 
than accomplished! as any one must have | even Ella Norman’s dreaded laugh! None of 
thought if they had seen Gertrude May’s face | her treasures would she have counted dear if 
of misery as she heard Mr. Norman's de-| with any of them she could have purchased 
cision. In a moment had burst on her | the moral courage to avow the truth. She 
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felt that she would gladly welcome any ob- 
stacle that would prevent all going, so that 
she might in that way be saved equally from 
the sin and the mortification of confessing 
her weakness ; in Gertrude’s mind a’fear of 
ridicule, a disappointment, far outweighed all 
considerations of obedience, love, honour. 

As the time for setting off approached, 
Gertrude’s looks became more and more 
miserable, and once more Mr. Norman said, 
“ Gertrude, tell me what is the matter, do not 
be afraid. I do not feel comfortable about 
you; only say the word if you do not wish 
to go, and you shall stay at home with me. 
I'll engage that we shall be as happy as they 
will be, and you need not trouble about the 
loss of the ticket. I shall take that on my 
broad shoulders.” 

One more chance for Gertrude, one more 
door of escape. She looked longingly into 
the kind face that was bent down to 
her, and it is hard to say what happy effect 
these words mig!.t have had on the wavering 
heart of the poor girl, had not Ella, who had 
been listening to her father, now interposed. 
“* Papa, I shall tell you what all this is about ; 
Gertrude would gladly go, but she is afraid of 
losing some of her goodness in her father’s 
eyes. Directly she came in this afternoon 
she told me how delighted she was at the 
thought of going.” 

“And a very laudable fear it is too, Ella ; 
I only wish you had some of it ; but you all 
seem to understand the matter better than I 
do, so I shall leave you to settle among 
yourselves, only don’t force the poor child to 
go against her judgment,” said Mr. Norman, 
in a perplexed tone of voice, as he left the 
room. 

“The excitement is making you ill and 
nervous, is it not, my dear?” said Mrs. 
Norman, kindly, as she followed her husband. 

“J don’t want papa to think me any better 
than I am,” burst forth Gertrude, angrily, as 
she turned round and faced her tormentor. 

‘*Oh, my dear Gertrude, do pray take 
things more quietly ; you really frightened 
me,” said Fila, in a mocking tone. 

“Why, Gertie, for that matter your papa 
need not know anything about it,” said Ettie. 

Gertrude’s countenance brightened for a 
moment, but speedily became overcast as 
she said, “I don’t think that would be pos- 
sible.” 

“Why not?” asked Ella; “he would 
scarcely suspect you of going,” with a slight 
stress on the pronoun, only perceptible to 
Ella’s acutely sharpened hearing. 


looked helplessly at her companion, for all 
the others had gone to dress, and they two 
were alone, the tempter and the tempted— 
the one determined for her own wicked ends 
to conquer; the other fluttering helplessly, 
weakly, in the net. 

“Oh, that will be your affair, not mine,” 
said Ella, shrugging her shoulders and hum- 
ming an operatic air, to which she kept time 
by tapping her foot on the carpet. 

A few moments thus passed, and then she 
said sharply, “ Come, come, Gertrude, I should 
think you have played long enough at this 
affectation of goodness ; the carriage will be 
at the door immediately.” 

In perfect silence Gertrude followed Ella, 
walking as if ina dream rather than in actual 
life, her white set face of pain certainly not 
that of one going to a much-desired pleasure. 
Yes, the die was cast, the Rubicon crossed, 
and Gertrude May had taken a broad stride 
on the road that leads to destruction—she 
who but a short time previously had returned 
stern answer of denial to her sorely disquieted 
conscience. ‘There was but a brief moment 
for dressing; hurry was the order of the 
evening, and there was no more time for con- 
sideration, nor expostulation, nor retractation ; 
so, carried along by the stream, Gertrude 
suffered herself to be almost lifted into the 
carriage by her kind friend Mr. Norman, who 
even at the last moment whispered that she 
had but to say the word, and she would 
speedily be sitting with him by the library 
fire; but a sorrowful shake of the head was 
her only reply to his question. 

There was some distance to go from Nor- 
man House to the theatre, and Gertrude’s 
voung companions, in their kindness and pity 
for her very evident trouble, set themselves 
to try and cheer her, and rouse her drooping 
spirits, but without success ; and when their 
destination was reached she looked so ill and 
suffering, that Mrs. Norman said “ Gertrude 
should not have been urged to come.” 

As this story of Gertie May’s temptation is 
not fiction, but reality, we may follow our 
young friends within the walls of the theatre, 
and tell of one or two strange incidents 
which occurred there. As our party were 
rather late in arriving, there was a crowd 
gathered round the doors, some endeavouring 
to get in; others were onlookers, wnom no 
amount of police force could prevent from 
blocking up the way. The Normans had to 
wait a considerable time before they could 
get further than the entrance hall, and they 
found themselves close behind a large party 





“Suppose he asks me?” she said, as she 


of ladies and gentlemen, among whom was a | 
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young girl apparently about Gertrude’s age. 
They were talking very earnestly and aloud, 
so that Gertrude, who was nearest to them, 
could not avoid hearing much that passed 
between them. 

“Where is Mary to night ? I thought she 
was to have been here,” asked one of the 
gentlemen. 

“Oh, indeed, uncle,” said the young girl, 
“that is a very sore subject with me ; we did 
all. we could to persuade her to come, but it 
was no use, and I am so disappointed.” 

“ But why hasn’t she come ?” he repeated. 
“Tf I thought it would be any use I would 
go back for her even now.” 

“It would not be any use,” said a very 
gentle voice among them. “If persuasion 
could have induced her to come with us she 
would have been here now, but really at 
last 1 had to give up persuading her, for I 
felt that she was much more right than I was.” 

“Well, but what was her reason?” the 
gentleman asked, hastily. 

The lady leaned forward and whispered,— 

“ Her father had very strong objections to 
theatre-going, and his lightest wish was 
always Mary’s law. She won’t even wear 
ear-rings because he did not approve of her 
doing so.” | 

“Overstrained humbug,” the gentleman 
muttered impatiently, and then said aloud, 
* However well and praiseworthy that may 
have been when he was alive, I can’t see that 
she should be bound by such old-world 
notions now. Why, she can’t enjoy life. 
You really ought not to encourage her in 
such absurd notions ; she is gentle enough 
to yield to reason.” 

“I cannot call them foolish or absurd,” 
the lady replied. “ Besides, I know she 
objects on other grounds ; and though I am 
not good enough nor self-denying enough 
to follow her example, yet I honour her, 


The speakers now passed on, and Ger- 
trude heard no more, but not a whisper had 
been lost to her strained hearing. Even here 
was her sin pursuing her ; she shivered from 


| the intensity of feeling that overpowered her, 
| ‘and as she seated herself mechanically, she 


felt as if the only means of relief left her was 
to proclaim her sin to all around. 

Closely sitting by her was Ella, and as 
Gertrude looked at her calm, uncaring face, 
and marked the perpetual play of sarcasm 
that curled the clearly cut lip, she shud- 
dered: to think of the withering ridicule that 
would greet any word or act of hers betraying 
her tardy repentance. 











She was so wrapt in her own miserable 
thoughts that the scenes, for the sight of 
which she had paid so costly a price, scarcely 
awoke a passing interest, and at the begin- 
ning of the last scene she started as Ella 
touched her and bade her look. 

Gertrude looked, and soon enough be- 
came aware of Ella’s intention in directing 
her attention to this particular part of the 
pantomime, which was called ‘The Diso- 
bedient Fairy.” 

Standing on a jutting point of rock imme- 
diately before a mimic fall of water, was a 
fairy of very small dimensions, gazing with 
wistful eyes at the beauties of a distant cave, 
the path to which wound round by a long 
and perilous road. Close by this little crea- 
ture was an elder fairy, of grave yet kind 
aspect, who was earnestly warning her little 
companion against disobeying her com- 
mands by visiting the enchanted cave during 
her absence, at the same time testing her 
obedience by desiring her to remain where 
she was, and then disappeared. 

The little fairy stands in the same place 
for some time, then she begins to venture a 
short way on the forbidden road, then quickly 
retreats. Next she talks to herself, wonder- 
ing why she was not allowed to go to the 
cave,—why she was put there to look,— 
whether she mizht not venture for a little 
peep in, she could be back so soon. Now 
it is two steps forward, and but one back, 
further peeping, further wishing, until at last 
the final step is taken, and the disobedient 
fairy enters the forbidden cave. 

Great is her delight, and equally strong 
are her resolves to return without delay, but 
time slips away unnoticed, until she is startled 
by the sudden darkening of the light which 
made the cave appear so beautiful, and in 
sore fright the little fairy tries to retrace her 
homeward steps. 

But how sadly different the returning from 
the beginning! Zen it was all light and sun- 
shine, it seemed but a moment’s happy 
labour ere the end was reached ; zow diffi- 
culties beset the little wanderer, and amid 
darkness and storm she struggles on, until 
at last she regains the rock from which she 
started. 

But ah! how different is the scene on 
which her eyes rest now! Water—cold, cruel, 
rushing water sweeps over what was before 
a smiling plain. No home to be seen; 
father, mother, brothers, sisters,—all have 
vanished ; and the little fairy stands in soli- 
tary awe on the sharp jutting rock, now 
separated from the main land by the raging 
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tide of waters that were fast rising about her. 
Higher, higher they rose, until at last they 
swept over the little fairy’s feet, and then her 
piteous wailings began ; but high above the 
sounds of this mimic woe rang the wail of 
a real heart-wrung agony that needed no fic- 
titious aids to make its reality more intense. 

There was a great deal of confusion and 
bustle where the Normans sat,—Gertrude 
May had fainted. 

We must nowretrace our steps to Norman 
House, where its master kept solitary, and it 
may be not unprofitable watch, and tell of 
what occurred there. 

The young people had not left more than 
an hour, when a carriage and pair was driven 
at a break-neck pace to the front entrance, 
and sharply pulled up there. 

The unusual sound reached Mr. Norman 
as he sat in his quiet library, and fearing that 
something terrible must have happened to | 
cause this untimely arrival, he did not wait 
for the servant to bring him tidings, but 
hurried forward himself. 

He had scarcely reached the door when | 
he heard some one ask in trembling, un- 
steady tones for Miss May, and then he| 
recognised an old confidential servant of the 
May family. 

‘*What is all this about, Aspinall? 
Has anything happened?” Mr. Norman 
asked, in scarcely less unsteady tones. 

“Oh, sir! oh, sir!’’ was all the old ser- 
vant could say. 

“For God’s sake, Aspinall, tell me what 
has happened, I cannot bear the suspense.” 
Mr. Norman entreated, as he drew the old 
man into one of the nearest rooms, and made 
him sit down. 

“My poor master! my dear master!” he 
gasped out. “Oh, that I should have lived 
to see his noble head laid low! perhaps it’s 
all over by this, and my young lady not 
there. Where is she, sir? he’s asked for her, 
and for you too, sir, if you will come; but 
oh! I fear it’s too late;” and the old man 
groaned aloud in his great sorrow. 

“ Aspinall, tell me what this all means?” 
Mr. Norman asked again, vainly endeavour- 
ing to control his agitation. 

“Oh, sir, he was trying a horse for my 
young lady, for a New Year's gift, and the 
beast started and threw him, and he never 
spoke since but to ask for Miss Gertrude 
and you, sir.” 

“This is awful, this is awful; but what do 
the doctors say?” 

“They give no hopes—no hopes, sir; 
and that reminds me I have to go for the 








great Dr. ——, and bring him back with me. | : 
Please, sir, break it to the poor dear as gentle | 


as you can, and as quick as you can, sir, for 
I mustn’t stop.” 

“She is not here, Aspinall, she has gone 
to the pantomime. 


be done, what is best to do ;” and Mr. Norman 
groaned. 

“ Gone to the pantomime ? sir, it isn’t pos- 
sible! Oh, my poor dear master, to miss 
seeing his only child for that! how will he 
bear it !” 

Too well the faithful old servant knew his 
master’s deep-rooted objections to the theatre, 
and his heart became full of a still deeper 
grief as the truth came upon him that the 
dearly loved child, the price of whose plea- 
sure was the life of his beloved master, had 
gone there contrary to his wish, spite of all 
entreaty. 

“ What is to be done, sir? I must go; life 
or death perhaps depends on my getting the 
doctor to my master; ” he asked, as he rose 
up to go. 

“You must go, Aspinall, without further 


delay ; but I must stay and break the news | 


to the poor child, who had a heavy enough 
heart going to-night. 


Miss May immediately. 
we can do anything else.” 

“Tt is all that can be done, sir,” the old 
man said as he left the room. 


this night’s pleasuring ; the poor mistress said 
I should be sure to find her here with you, 
sir.” 

Mr. Norman set off on his melancholy 
errand, but though his orders were not to 
spare the horses, yet when he arrived at the 
theatre he was told that the last act had just 
commenced, and that no interruption could 
be permitted. It was a dreary waiting hour, 
but the end was still more dreary, for when 
they came out, Gertrude was carried to the 
carriage quite insensible. There was only 
time for a very hurried explanation between 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman, and the former, lifting 
his unconscious burden into the carriage he 
had in waiting, desired the servant to drive 
for very life to Mr. May’s residence. 

Gertrude continued insensible for some 
time, but gradually the cold night wind blow- 
ing on her face, and the rapid motion of the 
carriage recalled her to life, and raising herself 
from Mr. Norman’s arms, 'she hurriedly asked 
where she was and whither she was going. 


I would this had not | 
happened for much ; I don’t know what is to | 


I shall go to the | 
theatre now, and if I am not allowed to go | 
in, wait until they come out, and start with | 
I do not see that || 


“T fear me | 
poor Miss Gertrude will have a sore heart for | 
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or you will be ill again.” 


|| try to hope, and keep fast hold of strength | 


Li 
| before her. 


| off day in the primeval past when it was first 


| remorse, planted within by her own hand, of 


|| as in sorrow, to blast her peace with its 
| poisoned memory? To live with the perpe- 
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“ We are going home; Gertie ; but lie qniet, {cared for her despite all her shortcomings 
and wilfulness! “If I am too late, if Iam 
“Where are all the others?’ she asked|never to hear one word of pardon—O my 
again, | God! have mercy—net that, though I have so 
“Going home too,” Mr. Norman replied. | richly deserved it.” And that writhing heart 


“But why are they not with us?” she | prayed as it had never prayed before. 
asked ; and as if something strange struck her,| At last that never-to-be-forgotten drive was 
she sprang up, and facing Mr. Norman, said | at 





an end, the carriage stopped, and the door 
in an excited manner, “Oh, Mr. Norman,} was opened by the old servant, who had 
something has happened! ‘Tell me what it} evidently been waiting for them, and whose 
is; where are we going ?” sorrow-stricken features were sufficient to tell 

Once more the kind protecting arm stole | of the hopeless grief that reigned within. 
round the poor trembling girl as the reluctant} Mr. Norman got out first, thinking to help 
answer came, “ We are going to your house, | Gertrude, but quick as the lightning flash 
my child, for your father has been hurt, and | she sprang from the carriage, and bounding 
wishes you to come to him—to nurse him | up the steps, stood panting and breathless in 
perhaps.” ithe hall. She could not speak, but her looks 

The attempt at cheerfulness did not deceive | were enough, and in sobbing whispers she 
Gertrude May. She felt that it implied but| was told he still lived, that was all ; he had 
a kindly attempt to keep back the truth ;)only spoken once since he asked Aspinall 
what that was she could not ask ; the iron| where she was, and then only to repeat the 
had in very deed entered into her soul, and | words, “gone to the pantomime.” Groups of 
though no moan, no tear escaped her, she/ grieving servants were scattered here and 
sat like one petrified, and the light of the| there, their scarcely repressed sobs testifying 
carriage lamps fell on a face perfectly death- | to the great love in which the dying man was 
like in its pallor and rigidity. Mr. Norman|held. All were weeping save she, the stricken 
allowed this quiet to last for some time, but | daughter, who tearless and speechless, looked 
feeling alarmed at her unnatural stillness, he | from one to another, as if expecting to hear 
spoke to her in soothing tones, telling her to| it was all a terrible dream. 

| A doctor now came from the library, where 
and spirits for the nursing that might lie they had laid Mr. May, not daring to remove 
| him elsewhere, and with a word of caution to 
“ Might!” only “ might ;” alas! he might|avoid all excitement, he preceded Mr. Nor- 


not speak more assuredly, for what shred of|man and Gertrude into the room. 


hope had the old servant’s words left behind? | Gliding rapidly round to the couch on 
and into the heart of the shivering, conscience-| which her father lay, Gertrude knelt down, 
stricken girl beside him the terrible truth | and following an old childish custom, kissed 
burnt itself that she would soon be—nay, even | his fingers one by one. It seemed as if the 
now was perchance fatherless. | old familiar touch of endearment woke to 

“It is my punishment, my just, just punish-| brief life the sorely injured brain, for slowly 

O God, how] opening his eyes Mr. May gazed around and 
Ever and anon| strove to speak, but the power of speech had 
her quivering|almost failed, and very painful was it to 
witness the agonized attempt to find words 
for the surging thoughts. At last the dim 
eyes fell on the kneeling figure, the wild 
beseeching gaze, the passionately clasped 
hands of his only child ; a smile of ineffable 
love broke over each stiffening feature, to be 
as quickly succeeded by an expression of 
intense pain, and slowly and hesitatingly the 
words came—“ They—told—me—my Gertie 
— my —little—daughter—gone—to— the— 
pantomime——.” 

“Oh, papa, papa, forgive, forgive, or my 
heart will burst.” 

Startlingly that piteous appeal broke the 
stillness of the chamber of death ; all caution 
was lost sight of in that one heart-broken 


ment for my disobedience. 
shall I live and bear it!” 
piteous wail broke from 

lips. 
Ah ! that moan from the repentant heart, 
how oft has it been repeated since that far- 


uttered ! Ah! who could pluck from Gertrude 
May’s tortured heart the undying sting of 


her own free will, ever hereafter, in gladness 


tual remembrance that the theatre had held 
her when her dying father needed her, 
had sent for her, his unworthy though dearly 
loved child, that he might give her his blessing, 
his last, last kiss of love, ere death sealed his 
lips, and stilled the loving heart that had so 
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petition, as if the speaker feared she might 
not be heard in time. 

Faint, yet clear and distinct, came the 
next words from the dying father, “Gone—to 
—the—pantomime—I did—not—think—it 
—I did——” Suddenly, very suddenly the 
voice ceased, the eyes closed, and Gertrude 
May was an orphan. 

Reader, my tale is told, and surely it needs 
no words of mine to draw the painful lesson 


ALGOA BAY 


I nap been staying for some nonths in Cape 
Town (in the year 187~), exploring all its 
beautiful surrounding. scenery, filling my 
sketch-book and adding to my _ botanical 
knowledge, when a steamer arrived from 
England ¢ route to Algoa Bay, commanded 
by an old acquaintance of mine. I had only 
been waiting for some such chance to take a 
trip to Port Elizabeth, and now determined 
to avail myself of it and kill two birds with 
one stone—z. ¢. get the benefit of a voyage 
and see a new place. My arrangements 
were soon made, and my berth taken, as 
the steamer, being several days late in ar- 
riving, would only stay two days in Table 
Bay. The captain begged me to make the 
ship my home whilst we were in Algoa Bay, 
and I accepted his hospitality gladly, as I 
had no wish to be long on shore. The 
steamer was full of passengers, chiefly mem- 
bers of the Cape Parliament returning home 
after the session, and the docks were crowded 
with people to see us off as we steamed out 
on a lovely afternoon, groups of gaily dressed 
Malays making brilliant spots of colouring 
amongst the graver dressed Europeans. The 
sea was so perfectly smooth that it seemed a 
sheer impossibility for any one to feel ill ; 
indeed was too smooth to please the few of 
us who were good sailors, as a breeze would 
have cleared the air, and it is the sea fogs 
prevalent here which make the coast so dan- 
gerous. 

Weleft Greenpoint lighthouse behind us and 
steamed quickly along past the back of Table 
Mountain, a towering mass of rugged-peaked 
rock, with low bush composed chiefly of 
heaths and wild geraniums, straggling up 
from the shore towards the summit, which was 
covered with a mass of white cloud, clinging 
in long misty wreaths to the different ravines, 


that is to be gathered from its pages. 1 shall 
only say that not long ago I saw the original 
of my Gertrude May, and in her face of 
death-like pallor, which has ever been the 
same since that terrible night in the past, in 
the mournful, grief-worn countenance, in the 
drooping, ever-ailing frame, are to be read the 
results of that forbidden visit to the pan- 
tomime, and a repentance that will only end 
with life. 





A. M. FAWCETT. 


IN A GALE. 


and letting a sharp peak appear now and then. 
Out to sea we saw some small whales spout- 
ing, and sea-birds were wheeling and scream- 
ing on all sides. Towards night we were out 
of sight of land, as we had gradually steered 
away from shore as dark drew on. 

It was not a brilliantly clear night, but still 
not dangerously thick; and a long bright 
streak of phosphorescence showed our wake 
far out behind us. About four bells (ten 
at night) a steamer passed inshore of us, 
burning blue lights, and we at once hung out 
the same, as she was the return steamer of 
our company. This custom has since been 
given up, as it makes a confusion between 
these and danger signals, as in the case of 
the late fearful wreck off the Scilly Isles. 

The following day (Friday) and night, and 
again the following day and night, passed 
without incident, save that we anchored on 
the last night for several hours, as the 
weather was thick, and-we were too near 
shore to be safe in proceeding on our course. 

On Sunday morning early we steamed into 
Algoa Bay and anchored. 

The bay is so large and open that it ap- 
pears at first sight to be hardly distinguishable 
from open sea, and is certainly quite as rough. 
Shipping of all descriptions, including three 
steamers besides our own, was scattered about 
the bay at different anchorages, but being 
Sunday there were no busy cargo boats back- 
wards and forwards between shore and ships. 
However, several boats put out to us, and our 
passengers rapidly cleared out. 

Port Elizabeth—the Liverpool of South 
Africa, as it has been called—lay in front 
of us, and very ugly, small, and uninteresting 
it looked—of all dreary places about the most 
dreary on first sight. 

There is a fine blue chain of mountains in 
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the distance to the right of the town and 
looking shorewards, and the coast is sandy 
and flat, with little or no herbage to be seen, 
and not a tree or bush in sight anywhere. 
The town runs along the beach in one long 
straggling street called Main Street ; behind 
this the land rises suddenly in a long ridge 
called “ The Hill,” and here are built all the 
private houses, the club, and some of the 
hotels and churches. The sea front of Port 
Elizabeth is about as ugly as a place well can 
be, for the large warehouses of Main Street 
back on to the beach, and there is not a 
single handsome building to be seen from 
the bay. A large stone pier, intended to be 
both ornamental and useful, curves out to 
sea from the left side of the town. 

Unfortunately this pier was built just to 
catch the current in such a manner that all 
the shifting beach and sand drifts against 
it, and in consequence the water is far too 
shallow for some considerable distance round 
it for any ships to venture near. The only 
landing-place is a rough wooden jetty. This 
may be altered now possibly ; but in January, 
1874, when I again visited Port Elizabeth, it 
was in the same condition. I went on shore 
in the afternoon, and strolled about the town, 
going into the “ Phoenix,” which is a pretty 
hotel with its garden full of oleander bushes, 
then walking up the Hill and visiting the 
Park. This is a pretty garden, well laid out 
and planted, but scarcely large enough to 
merit the name of park. I returned to the 
ship in the evening, with no wish to remain 
long on shore. It is a busy, hard-working, 
and money-making place, but decidedly not 
pretty in any way. When I revisited it again 
in 1874 I explored the country round, and 
found plenty of beauty—on the road to 
Graham's Town, and pretty country even 
as near as Uitenhage. 

The following morning a very busy scene 
presented itself when I went on deck, and 
a very noisy one into the bargain. Lighters 
(cargo boats) were plying to and from the 
different vessels in the bay, ours amongst 
them. Our steam-vessel was working with 
its usual deafening noise ; and at one gang- 
way we were taking in coal, and at the other 
hauling out cargo. The wind had risen, and 
the sea was rough enough to sway the boats 
up and down the ship’s side as they loaded. 
Two or three days passed in this noise and 
confusion, the weather still keeping very 
wild. 1 occupied myself with sketching and 
fishing, catching chiefly young sharks, which 
snapped and flapped about the deck long 
after they were caught. 








However, one afternoon, when wind and 
sea looked and felt quieter, the captain and I 
went on shore. It took us a long time even 
with four oars to reach the slippery steps 
of the wooden jetty, and a heavy surf dashing 
past us on to the shore swung our boat to and 
from the steps for some time before we could 
scramble up. 

After ordering the boat to be in readiness 
in three hours’ time, we went our several ways, 
agreeing to meet again on the jetty at the 
appointed hour. I was very busy, and did 
not therefore pay much attention to the 
weather further than to notice that the wind 
seemed rising, as the air was full of sharp 
particles of sand which dashed most un- 
pleasantly in my face. 

When I walked towards the jetty, how- 
ever, I could hear the loud cannon-like 
reports of the breakers as they broke on 
the shore, and when I turned to walk down 
to the landing-place I could hardly keep my 
feet, as a regular gale was blowing, and the 
air was quite thick with spray. I found the 
captain looking out anxiously towards our 
steamer with his glass; she lay rather far out, 
and was rolling heavily. He could see a 
cluster of the crew on deck, and guessed 
they were wondering whether to send the 
boat; so we fastened our handkerchiefs to- 
gether and tied them to the lamp-post on the 
end of the jetty as a signal, and we presently 
saw the boat put off. .The captain kept 
repeating, “I must positively be on board 
to-night, but if you like you can stay ashore 
till to-morrow.” However, as I had neither 
a wish to remain on shore nor to show the 
white feather I stood by my determination to 
go. For at least half an hour we watched 
the boat rising in the great waves and sinking 
out of sight in the hollows before it reached 
us, and then it took at least ten minutes 
before we could get-in, as at one moment the 
boat lay far beyond us, and at another was 
raised above us. At last, however, two 
fortunate jumps got us in, and we put off 
again. This time, instead of, the captain’s 
gig we had the long-boat and eight oars, but 
it was slow work. The tide was running 
inshore rapidly, so we had it dead against us 
and as we got out beyond the slight shelter 
of the jetty wave after wave dashed across 
us, wetting us to the skin, and setting us to 
work bailing out with all our might. We 
were carried on to the top of the huge rollers, 
only to be let down with a “ bang”’ into the 
hollows, sending up clouds of spray, and 
making the boat quiver like a living creature. 
There was no gentle sliding from wave to 
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wave, but a series of violent jerks as we shot 
up one and down another. In one of these 
sudden transitions the rudder broke, and the 
rest of the way the captain steered with an 
oar, which was no easy work, as at one 
moment it was plunged in too deep to be 
moveable, and at another was high above the 
waves as we pitched down into a hollow. It 


flung against the sides of the steamer as 
we surged up against her or she rolled 
toward us. However, at last we managed 


boat was drawn up to the davits and secured. 
Hot grog in the captain’s cabin made an 
agreeable and necessary finish to our day’s 
work. 








was now nearly dark, and we could see the} In two more days we were off to Cape 
steamer’s lights appearing and disappearing , Town again, with a full complement of pas- 
like a revolving light as she pitched and | sengers and cargo, and with a vivid recollec- 
rolled in the heavy sea. At last we reached |tion at least in my mind of “ Algoa Bay in a 
our gangway, and here we remained for some , Gale.” 

time, as we were in continual danger of being | M. E. 


A RUN TO MANDEVILLE. 


WE landed at Kingston on a Monday morn- | fourteen miles, but though we started at six 
ing, with the intelligence received that weit was close upon seven before we reached 
had just five days on shore before we could | | Spanish Town station, where our buggy was 
re-embark for Colon. 
island, without doubt, despite all European ladies) gymnastic exercise of ascending into 
misunderstandings ; but Kingston is not an/it. In: these vehicles the wheels are high 
attractive city, being very hot, very dusty, and and very close together, and the hood pro- 
very much infested with howling dogs, and jects almost over the box, rendering it no 
cocks that crow more than cocks ought to| easy task to make an entry. When once in, 
crow. 
at our lodgings, Blundel Hall, when a bright | light conveyance. 
idea struck us : 
weary days in Kingston, eating the bread of Spanish Town, and were giad to emerge into 
idleness, and paying a heavy bill for it, when | the open country, where the scene was lively 
we might take a run into Mandeville, which enough. By eight o’clock the sun became 
a fellow-passenger had told us was well worth very powerful ; and we then appreciated the 
a visit?”’ We decided upon our trip, packed , big hood of our buggy. I may as well hasten 
up a small portinanteau, wrote on to Spanish on to Porus, where we remained three hours 
Town for a buggy, and went to bed that to bait the ‘horses, for the scenery between 
evening with the prospect of a pleasant three | that and Spanish Town is not very interesting. 
days before us. Porus is situated in a long fertile valley, 

At five next morning we were summoned [and is as snug and pretty a little settlement 
from sleep, and made a sort of moral duty of }as can be imagined. The tiny inn where we 
drinking good coffee, and eating mutton cut- | stopped was surrounded by a perfect garden 
lets and fried yam. The uninitiated in travel-| of plantains, cocoa-nuts, mountain cabbage, 
ling generally despise breakfast at such un-|and star apple trees. Of the latter fruit we 
earthly hours; but the experienced eat when | made a great repast. It is extremely deli- 
they can, and lay a solid foundation for the | cious when mixed in a tumbler with orange 
day’s need. |juice. The old landlady was a very courteous 

We drove to the station through streets|coloured woman, and her little domain was 
all alive and awake, though at so early an|clean and comfortable. It is a curious fact 


We drove briskly through 


My husband and I were at breakfast ; the buggy is a comfortable, and decidedly a | 








hour, negroes bringing their provisions into 
market on the backs of donkeys, and on 
their own tough heads; the women with 
their dresses well tucked up, displaying legs 
that they had no cause to be ashamed of, 
either for strength or symmetry. The distance 
between Kingston and Spanish Town is only 





that coloured or even black people, unlike 
their corresponding class in England, can 
never or very rarely be called vulgar, their 
manners being infinitely more refined than 
those of the wives and daughters of small 
tradesmen, domestic servants, and others of a 
similar position. 











to get up streaming with salt water, and the | 


Jamaica is a beautiful awaiting us, and we went through the (for || 


“ Why should we remain five the dull, deserted, and uncleanly streets of | 
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through the remaining part of the Porus 
valley, and then commenced the long ascent 
into Mandeville, through Jovely tropical 
scenery, fertile and beautiful. The road, 
though steep, was well made; we went at a 


foot’s pace, and occasionally alighted for a| 


short walk. We were much struck with the 
beauty of the mountain cabbage and cotton 
trees; the latter towers nobly into the air, 
its immense white stem entirely destitute of 
branches until within a short distance of the 


A RUN TO MANDEVILLE. 


At four o'clock we continued our journey 








eggs, (a curiously named, but excellent vege- 
table), banana pudding, and then a variety of 
fruits. We were amused during dinner with 
the practising of the Mandeville band, and 
the chattering of the passing groups of 
negroes. 

The next morning we rose at six, and after 
following the universal custom of a before- 
breakfast cup of coffee, sallied off for a walk 





into the town. From Miss Roy’s the road 
\runs between the racecourse ard a long, 
|straggling line of shops, Dissenting chapels, 


top. When the long ascent was terminated, | forges, &c. ‘The town proper is built round 
the view which presented itself was beautiful| a large well kept green, with a substantial 
indeed, noble mountains in the background,| court house in its centre. Shops or stores 
and countless fields of waving Guinea grass, | there are in abundance, all open to the road, 
interspersed with pretty cool-looking houses. } and minus doors or windows. ‘They seemed 
A part of our road was said to be haunted by | to drive a good trade in the gay muslins and 
the ghost of a very wicked old Obeah woman,| prints; and bright handkerchiefs in which 
familiarly called Granny Knox, who, mounted | black damsels delight. ‘The church looked 
on a headless grey mare, rides up and down| very English, with the exception of the 
the earth, doing the work of the evil one her| brilliant tropical flowers which bloomed over 
master. When this wretched and abandoned | the graves. A prettier little place than Man- 
creature was on her death-bed, and conscience | deville cannot be imagined, so bright and 
was pricking sorely, she confessed to the wil-| prosperous. 

ful murder of nearly seventy victims of cruelty; It was luckily market day, and the green 
and revenge. Poison had been the chief|was covered with hundreds of negroes, 
agency, and many a luckless infant had/| chatting, laughing, and gesticulating wildly ; 
moaned away its wretched life under the roof | Cake women by scores, with trays of sweets, 
of Granny Knox. The mother’s awful death, | cocoa-nut and pinder cake, and all manner of 
and still more awful crimes, had such an| West Indian “ govelies.” Some of these 
effect upon her only daughter's mind, that the | cake venders were pretty brown and mulatto 
unfortunate woman became insane ; vewing| girls, dressed in fresh white muslins, crimson 
that her dead mother had appeared, and|and scarlet handkerchiefs, and gay little 





delegated to her the immediate murder of|aprons. We stopped to chat with many of | 


several other innocent victims. ‘The woman, | the groups, and then made our way into the 
though perfectly sane on other subjects, was} vegetable and fruit market, where we came to 
sufficiently mad upon this to warrant her|the final conclusion, that Mandeville is a first- 
detention in the Kingston Lunatic Asylum.|rate place for needy families with good 


The road from this ill-omened spot to 
Mandeville is very pretty and fertile ; negro 
provision grounds on all sides; made grace- 
ful by plantains, mountain cabbage trees, 
acacias, and gorgeous masses of the beautiful 
crimson flower of the shoe black. The 
negro houses looked so different from the 
broken down dwellings near Kingston and 
Spanish Town ; there was an unmistakable 
air of plenty and prosperity about these little 
abodes. 

When arrived at the outskirts of Mandeville, 
we were deposited at our destination, Miss 
Roy’s lodgings, a cool and comfortable house 
overlooking the road into the town. Miss 
Roy herself is a good-natured, chatty old 
Creole. We were so tired that dinner and 
bed were our most paramount ideas, and Miss 
Roy gave usa capital repast, pumpkin soup, 
roast fowls, cutlets, yams, cocoas, or garden 


VIII. 


appetites. For the large sum of 3d., a tray- 
full of vegetables is to be procured ; pumpkins 
at 13d each, chowchows, beans, and ochroes 
at 2d. or 3d. the tray-ful). Three breadfruits 
for 14d., one of which is as much as the 
largest appetite could master. It is a good 
vegetable, when cocked with a lump of butter 


inserted in the place of 4 peculiar-looking tuft | 


which is cut out before boiling. Fourteen 
large plantains are sold for the inevitable 3d., 
and they are also of the substantial order. 
Fish there was also in the market, but not in 
much abundance ; fruit in the greatest pro- 
fusion, a cart-load of oranges, rich and golden 
for a few shillings We had great fun with 
the people, asking prices and pretending to 
criticise. 

There is a small barrack in the town, where 
a Cetachment of the regiment at Newcastle 
is generally stationed. 
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It became so hot by | eight o'clock that we 
were glad to return to our lodgings and 
partake of breakfast. We, however, made 
arrangements for a vehicle, as we wished to 
see somewhat more of the neighbourhood 
than could be done on foot. Some of the 
houses rejoice in rather odd names; one in 

articular boasts of the out-of-the-way title of 
Bull Dead. The reason this: the owner, an 
enterprising gentleman who wished to intro- 
duce English cattle into Jamaica, sent home 
for a consignment of beasts, amongst others, 
a very ferocious and majestic bull. Poor 
Taurus landed safely in Kingston, but the 
long hot journey to Mandeville was too much 
for him, and he died within a few yards of his 
master’s gate. The negro driver rushed into 
the house, shouting loudly, “‘ Massa ! massa ! 
bull dead !! bull dead!!!” The mourning 
owner, in memory of his loss, christened his 
then newly built house Bull Dead, and so it 
is called to the present day. 

Our drive through the Mile Gully was a 
long and charming one. The most pic- 
turesque of the surrounding mountains is the 
abode of the German Moravian Mission. 
These simple and devoted people lead a 
solitary life far away from white companion- 


ship, with lonely hills around, and rugged | 


passes leading to their dwellings; but the 


Mission looks ever bright and cheerful, and | 


on Sundays the little neat church is filled to | 


overflowing with negroes from miles away. | |linger a time and explore some of the upper | 


They told us that these Moravians in their 


simple practical way do a great amount of | cent. 


good among the blacks. They interest them- | 








We heard a droll story of one of these solitary 
men. It is their custom to have their wives 
chosen by lot in the fatherland, and sent 
out to their unknown bridegrooms. The 
individual in question had twice welcomed 
a bride, and in each instance the lady 
had locks of the deepest red. When a 
widower for the second time, he once more 
determined to try his luck in the matrimonial 
lottery, hoping that black or brown hair 


would this time vary the old monotony of | 


colour. But this was not to be; a third time 
did he hasten to meet his bride, and beheld 
a stout and comely damsel with thick curls 
of hair of the fieriest and deepest red. 

“Mein Gott! another Red Head!!” 
screamed the despairing man. 

We heard that the proprietors of the 
various estates for pimento and coffee- 
growing were generally far from wealthy; 
certainly the blacks cannot be poor, to judge 
by their sleek, comfortable appearance, their 
good clothes, and well-kept houses. On 
Sundays they appear gorgeously attired, var- 
nished boots, white gloves, &c.; their wives 








1] 


and daughters in floating muslins, embroidered _ | 
petticoats, and hats with every possible de- || 
scription of feather and flower surmounting || 


the gay handkerchief twisted picturesquely 
round the well-oiled woolly locks. 

Very pleasant was that urive, and very 
|beautiful; and we felt sorely tempted to 


mountains, where the views must be magnifi- 
But time pressed, and the next morn- 
ing found us on our return journey, well 


selves in the homes of their negro neighbours, | pleased with our flying visit to pretty, pl 
and have a singularly effective manner of |perous Mandeville. Y. Z. 


dealing with that hard-to-be-managed race. 


THE HIDDEN SEED. 


Ou, weary and sorrowful heart, 
The seed thou art sowing now 

Will soon into exquisite beauty start, 
Only “ thou knowest not how.” 

The rain and the sunshine’s smile 
Will nurture it day by day ; 

Be patient and trustful, and wait awhile, 
And God will thy toil repay. 





The process is veiled from sight, 
The life is hidden from thee, 

But God is working with ceaseless might 
Results which thou shalt see. 

Faint not, though the time seems long, 
For though thou hast sown in tears, 
The hour willcomewhen thy gratefulsong 

Will hush for ever thy fears. 








NETTA LEIGH. | 
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ENGLEFIELD GRANGE. 


BY MRS. H. B. PAULL. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—GIPSY DORA. 
Ar some little distance from Englefield, 
in a contrary direction to Meadow Farm, 
and closely bordering on Berkshire, can be 
seen from the railway a picturesque town 
situated on a hill, overlooking a river. 

This part of Hampshire, lying to the north- 
east, is more varied by hill and dale, wood 


}; and glen, than the low-lying ground near the 


Channel, and not far distant from the rich 
and picturesque country which surrounds 
Farnham, in Surrey. Odiham Castle stands 
on a hillin the neighbourhood, and at a little 
distance the ruins of an old keep, called 
King John’s house. Odiham Castle was 
used as a prison in the time of Edward IIL. ; 
and David of Scotland, who was taken 
prisoner by Queen Philippa at Neville’s 
Cross, while Edward laid siege to Calais, 
was for eleven years imprisoned in this 
castle. 

The town of Briarsleigh overlooks from its 
high situation woods and meadows, and the 
extensively cultivated estates and parks of 
more than one nobleman’s seat. It is built 
on a kind of high table-land, along which the 
old coach road runs for miles in both direc- 
tions with only an occasional dip. At one 
end of the town, however, a steep winding 
lane leads down to the river. 

The town itself has nothing to boast of| 
beyond the old-fashioned church which once | 


| formed part of a priory, built in the time of! 


'| able for their rich pastures and produce. 


Henry I. Its square tower, surmounted by 
a small steeple and a vane, can be distin-| 
guished for miles. The town hall, the 
modern literary institution, one or two Dis- | 
senting chapels, and the High Street, with its| 
principal shops, differ very little from those| 
of other similar market towns. 

Its principal wealth arises from its agricul-| 
ture, and the farms in the vicinity are remark- 


| Briarsleigh Rectory. The lowered blinds, 
the stillness, and the absence of any living 
/object near the picturesque building, told 
}too plainly that it was the abode of death. 
Presently might be seen ascending the hilly 
lane towards the spot on which the church 


| stood, two men, evidently respectable farmers, 


who had stayed later than usual in the town 
on this the market day at Briarsleigh. ‘ 

As they approached the house, a glance at 
its quiet aspect and lowered blinds diverted 
the thoughts of one from money and the 
market, and he exclaimed,— 

“So the old rector is 
Martin.” 

“Eh! is he? How do you know?” 

“Why, look, the blinds are down; be- 
sides, I heard of his death two hours ago in 
the town.” 

‘Ah, well, it’s what we must all come to 
one day, and rector has lived out his time: 
why, he must have been fourscore at 
least.” 

“ Fighty-six, so they say,” replied Martin, 
“and I believe it too; for I can remember 
him all my life nearly, and that’s forty year.” 

“‘Has he been rector of Briarsleigh so 
long as that ?” asked the other. 

“ Ay, that he have, and a kind good parson 
he’s been too. Lord Rivers gave him this 
living a’most the first thing he did when he 
come to the estate at the old lord's death, 
and that was afore I was born.” 

“I’m afeard we shan’t get such another as 
Parson Wentworth, whoever it may be.” 

“ Well, he wasn’t much of a preacher in 
his best days,” was the reply, “and the 
curate ain’t much better, though he’s a good 
young man, but his sermons send me to 
sleep. You know there’s lots of us go to the 
Wesleyan chapel; you can hear sermons there 
that wake a man up, and no mistake, though 
I like the Church prayers best, I'll own that.” 

“T’ve been to them Wesleyans once or 


gone at last, 


A! twice, and what their parson said was very 


stranger arriving at the entrance to Briars-! fine, but he made too much noise about it ; 
leigh on a spring evening, with the sunset/and I don't like their ways and their singing 
bathing the landscape in a golden misty nohow.” 


sheen, would pause to gaze on a scene so! 


“Well, I like Church ways best too, and 


fair; but on the evening of which we write,|I assure you, Martin, it’s made me quite 








|| the bright landscape and the glowing sun-| miserable lately when I’ve been at church 
|| set were unnoticed by the inhabitants of! to see such a lot of empty pews. 


Why, if it 
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hadn’t been for my lord’s family, and the) ferent from the lively girl of seventeen who 
servants and labourers from Englefield, there was so interested in the marriage of Fanny 
wouldn’t have been twenty-five people in the Franklyn; but the change is a decided im- 
church.” provement, and at thirty-three Lady Dora 
“Yes, I know, and that’s why I sticks to it. Leonnard is a very handsome woman. 
I’m only one, but if 1 go, my wife andthe And the earl has changed since he paid a 
children goes too, and so we make up half a congratulatory visit to his old tutor on the 
dozen amongst us. Poor old parson, the | marriage of his daughter; his hair is white 
poor ’ll miss him, sure enough.” _as snow, but his eyes have lost none of their 
“Well, Martin,” replied his companion, dark lustre, and the finely cut features still 
whose education as well as the number of his preserve their delicate outline, and even at 
farm acres sur,passed greatly those of his the age of sixty-four his form has lost none 
neighbour, “we must hope that if the new of its stately bearing. 
parson gets the people back to the church, The dinner has been removed, and the 
he will be kind to his poor parishioners’ dessert in its rich and delicate china of green 
also.” and gold has been placed on the table. The 
And then as farmer Martin turned into wine-glasses, finger-glasses, and decanters ; 
his own gate, his companion left him with a the silver knives and forks, the polished 
friendly farewell, and stepped on quickly damask of the tablecloth, and the prisms of the 





| towards his own home, which, though the chandelier drops above it, glitter and sparkle 


neighbouring farm, was at least a quarter of in the light of many wax tapers. In that 
a mile farther by the road. noble room, with its carved oak panellings, its 
From the rectory of Briarsleigh with its many and richly draped windows, chairs of 
shrouded windows, and the homely conver- mahogany and ebony, and a thick handsome 
sation of two of the parishioners, we must carpet, beyond the bordering of which 
lead the reader to a far different scene. appears the oaken floor, the dinner-table, 
On the evening of the second day after the dresses of the ladies, the men-servants in 
the death of the rector of Briarsleigh, a their gay livery, form a dazzling spot of 
family party were seated at dinner in the brightness by contrast. 
dining-room at Englefield, to which we have _It would seem as if nothing could enhance 
introduced the reader in a former chapter. __ that brightness, yet a few moments proved 
Of the five persons then seated at break- the contrary. The door opened, and three 
fast, two only are present now, Lord Rivers children entered the room,—a girl of twelve, 
and his youngest daughter, Lady Dora, now a boy of ten, and a little one of six, who 
Lady Dora Leonnard. Lady Mary Wood- escaping from the hand of her nurse, and 
ville, who has married a Scotch nobleman, | disregarding her eldest sister's remonstrance, 
inherits her mother’s delicate constitution,| bounded across the room to the side of 
and seldom visits Englefield. And that’ grandpapa. 
mother, Lady Rivers, whose gentle loving ‘‘ Well, Gipsy,” said the earl, as he lifted 
character had endeared her not only to her| the little girl on his knee, “who sent for 
husband and children, but also to the low- you?” 
liest worker on the estate, has passed away ‘“‘Mamma did,” she replied ; and then 
from earth. Even now, after ten years, the | added quickly, ‘‘Grandpapa, I’m not a 
memory of the gentle lady lives in the hearts | gipsy ; I saw real gipsies to-day, and they 
of those who could claim no nearer tie to| are ugly; they wear red cloaks and old 
her than that of friend or servant. |frocks, and the little girl gipsies have no 
Lord Woodville, the heir, is in London | shoes or stockings. I don’t be dressed like 
with his brother-in-law, Sir William Leonnard, | that.’’ 
and thither his father and sister purpose fol- | A general laugh followed this speech ; 
lowing him on the morrow. A few intimate | most certainly the little fairy in white lace, 
friends and relatives by marriage are present | blue morocco shoes and silk socks was very 
on this occasion, making a pleasant gather- | unlike the children she descnbed, at least in 
ing of eight. dress. But well might she claim the pet 
Lady Dora is seated at the head of the/| title of “Gipsy Dora.” The dark flashing 
table, opposite to the earl. She has the) eye, softened by its long eyelashes ; the clear 














same bright dark eyes and brunette com-| brunette complexion, through which the | 
plexion which made her brother Robert once | damask rose colour showed itself on the | 


call her a gipsy. The face and form have a} glowing cheek, and the long dark brown | 








matronly dignity and appearance very dif-| curls that fell round her dimpled shoulders, 
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made her far more deserving of the name 
than her mother had ever been. 
The sisters were dressed alike, but May, 
the elder, differed greatly from Dora in 
appearance ; tall and slight, with blue eyes 
and fair hair, her gentle manner and delicate 
face showed a striking resemblance to the 
late Lady Rivers. The boy, who stood by 
his mother, his biue velvet tunic contrast- 
ing with her light silk dress, appeared a 
manly, spirited little fellow, yet neither so 
gipsy-like as one sister nor so fair as the other. 
So far as the change of conversation is con- 
cerned, we need only have introduced Gipsy 
Dora, excepting to add brightness to the 
picture in the earl’s noble dining-room, which 
children on such occasions so often effect. 
“Papa,” said Lady Dora presently, “ talk- 
ing about gipsies reminds me of that morning 
sO many years ago, when I read the notice 
of Miss Halford’s marriage in the paper at 





Englefield Grange, and you gave me an imagi- 
nary cause for the origin of the word Engle- 
field.” 

Lord Rivers smiled, but he did not reply. 

“What was it, Rivers?” exclaimed an 
an old squire, who with his wife and daughter 
were guests at the table. “ I have often won- 
dered myself at the singular title.” 

“Most likely from Engle, or angle, a 
corner,” said the earl, demurely; “a corner 
field being no doubt the earliest possession 
of my ancestors.” 

“* Papa, that is worse than your other de- 
finition,” cried his daughter ; and then with 
her usual vivacity she related the conversa- 

|} tion in which Lord Rivers had suggested that 
his family were descended from the gipsies. 

“ At all events, Mary and Willie are not 
gipsies,” said the earl, quietly. 

He was thinking of the other subject 
referred to by his daughter—the marriage 
of Fanny Halford; and while those round 
the table were discussing the gipsy question 
with Lady Dora, his memory recalled the 
sad events that had occurred since that time 
in his own family, as well as in that of his) 
old tutor. Many years had passed after the 
visit of congratulation which he had paid to) 
the residents at Englefield Grange on the} 
occasion of Fanny’s marriage, before the earl | 
visited Dr. Halford a second time. The, 
health of Lady Rivers had rendered it neces- | 
sary for her to reside in the south of France| 
for years before her death, and on the return 
of Lord Rivers to England after that sad | 
event he could not for a long period visit | 
the friends of his youth who so well remem-} 
bered the fair, gentle lady whv became the| 








earl’s bride. He answered Dr. Halford’s 
sympathizing letter, but it was not till he read 
in the Zimes the notice of Fanny Franklyn’s 


| death that he visited his old tutor again, and 
‘witnessed with sincere regret the effects of 


sorrow in the change and wreck of the friend 
of his boyhood, Clara Marston. 

Henry Haiford was on this occasion absent 
at Oxford, and the earl renewed his promise 
that the first living in his gift that fell vacant 
should be his. Of Mrs. Halford’s death he 
had been informed in a letter from the 
bereaved husband; since then, in the very 
midst of the excitement occasioned by the 
tragic end of the second Mrs. Franklyn, an 
account of which appeared in the papers, he 
had also read Henry Halford’s name in the 
list of ordinations by the Bishop of London. 
Rapidly all these memories passed through 
his mind, and he almost started perceptibly 
when Squire Hartley exclaimed,— 

**You’ve heard of Parson Wentworth’s 
death, I suppose, Rivers ?” 

Opposite to the squire sat another guest, a 
bluff old colonel, also a neighbour of the 
earl’s, who. exclaimed, “ Heard of a living in 
his gift having become vacant, squire! What 
an unnecessary question! Why, man, the 
parson died on Sunday, and this is Wednes- 
day! I for one shouldn’t like to have to 
read all the letters on the subject which 
Rivers has no doubt by this time received.” 

The Earl glanced at his daughter. _ Lady 
Dora rose, and, accompanied by the ladies 
and her children, left the three gentlemen to 
themselves. 

Then the squire made another attempt to 
introduce the subject so abruptly interrupted, 
by saying,— 

“T suppose the living of Briarsleigh is not 
already given away?” 

“No indeed,” was the reply, “although 
you are correct in your surmises, colonel, 
respecting the letters I have received ; but I 
never decide hastily on such matters. Come, 
squire, help yourself, and pass the decanter,” 
added the earl, in a tone far less serious ; 
“and tell me how you have arranged about 
Henley’s farm.” 

This reference stirred up the squire to 
descant on a personal matter with great 
gusto, and changed the subject. a 

The gentlemen did not delay to join 
the ladies in the drawing-room; indeed, 
very little time elapsed before the visitors 
had taken their departure. A drive of 
four or five miles is not very pleasant after 
ten o’clock on a cold spring night even in 


a close carriage. _And yet how often is “tt 
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visit of this kind followed by a drive home of 


even more than ten miles during a night in 
winter ! 

Lady Dora had taken leave of her guests, 
and finding herself alone in the drawing-room 
with her father, she approached him as he 
stood with his back to the fire in true English 
fashion, and said,— 

“Papa, I believe I understand why you 
dismissed me so suddenly from the table this 
evening.” 

The earl smiled as he replied,— 

“‘Well, my daughter, and what is it you 
understand ? ” 

“Your intentions, papa. You mean to 
give the living of Briarsleigh to the son of 
your old tutor.” 

“T have some thoughts of doing so, Dora, 
—at least of making him the offer, although 
I have had more than one letter on the 
subject.” 

“ Has Dr. Halford written to you?” 

‘No, my dear, he is not a man likely to do 
so ; yet I know the doctor’s son is ordained. 
I saw his name in the list of ordinations. 
The old rector of Kilburm has given him 
a title.” 

“Is this son the clever little boy you 
became acquainted with when you visited 
Dr. Halford after his daughter’s marriage ?” 

“Yes, his youngest and only surviving son, 
and I have no doubt clever and talented as a 
man.” — 

“Is the living of Briarsleigh a valuable 
one, papa ?” 

Again the earl smiled. 

“Why, Dora, you are taking as much 
interest in this young clergyman as you did 
in the marriage of his sister so many years | 
ago.” 

Lady Dora did not blush as she had done 
when, at seventeen, her father had remarked 


truly well born and bred as Dr. Halford’s son, 
but I cannot give the living to all of them, 
and my promise to my old tutor is binding. 
I must not go from my word. I hope to pay 
the family a visit next week, and make the 
young man an offer of the living personally. 
I do not suppose he will belie the promise of 
his boyhood. And perhaps I may contrive 
to hear him preach at Kilburn on Sunday.” 


papa,” replied: Lady Dora; and at all events 
one curate will be saved from poverty and 
| starvation.” 

| “ Well,” replied the earl, laughing, “that 
\is scarcely true in Henry Halford’s case : he 
| could still follow the profession of a school- 
| master, and secure a good income ; but I do 

not think a clergyman can conscientiously 
perform both duties well or with comfort to 
| himself.” 

“ And what income will he have as rector 
| of Briarsleigh ?” she asked again. 
| Seven hundred a year, Dora. And now, 
my dear, as we have to travel to-morrow, 
perhaps we had better say ‘ Good night.’” 
And so, while Mr. Armstrong was mourn- 

ing the loss of his daughter’s marriage portion, 
' the young “ parson” he despised was about 
to obtain an income of his own. But of this 
good fortune neither he nor his young com- 
panion knew anything when they met in the 
| train on its way to Kilburn. 








| CHAPTER XXXVI.—AT MEADOW FARM. 

CLEAR and bright rose the sun on the 
morning of the last day in April at Meadow 
Farm, and Mary Armstrong, who stood at 
the window looking out over field and 
meadow, orchard and garden, was con- 
scious of a sense of happiness to which for 
months she had been a stranger. There are 





her girlish interest in Fanny Halford’s mar- 
riage, but she replied,— 

“ Papa, this is’a very different matter. I) 
have heard enough of late years to make me! 
feel the greatest sympathy for curates. It 
seems quite shocking to think of a gentleman 
with refined manners and a university educa- 
tion being obliged to support himself and | 
perhaps a wife and children on a less income 
than a mechanic, who has no appearance to 
keep up.” 

“ Too true, Dora; and if you were to read 
the letters I have received from friends on 
behalf of curates situated as you have de- 
scribed, you would understand the difficulties 
in which owners of Church livings are placed. 
These gentlemen are equally talented, and as 





|mot experienced at times such a feeling, al- 


few in this cold, dark world of ours who have 


though unable to account for it, and yet at no 
period is it more likely to occur than in the 
season of spring. 

As Mary Armstrong now gazed upon the 
scene before her, the dewdrops on field and 
meadow sparkling like diamonds in the sun- 
shine, the delicate green foliage trembling 
in the morning breeze, orchard and garden 
fragrant and lovely with flowers, buds, and 


“IT am very glad to hear your decision, | 














blossoms, the fleecy clouds streaking the 
pale blue of an April sky, and amid and | 
around all, the song of joyous birds, the low- 
ing of cattle, the bleating of sheep, and other 
familiar sounds that betoken a farmyard ; in | 
the young girl’s heart arose a calm feeling of | 
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happiness and trust, for she could say with 
the poet,— 
“My Father made them all.” 


Presently she saw cousin Sarah making her 
way as usual to the farmyard, and although 
this locality had ceased to be a novelty, she 
hastily descended the stairs to join her. 

“ Why, Mary dearest, you are looking quite 
blooming this morning. I shall be afraid to 
spare you next week for fear of a relapse.” 

“Oh no, cousin Sarah, you need not fear ; 
besides, I mean to come again very soon if 
you will have me.” 

“ That I will, dearest, whenever you like ; 
but come, there is the bell for prayers, and 
you must want your breakfast.” 

The morning of this day—to her so long 
remembered—passed away in watching, and 
sometimes helping cousin Sarah or the dairy- 
maids in making butter or bread, pies or 
cakes, or in the garden till dinner. 

“You promised me one more walk to 
Englefield,” said Mary, as they rose from the 
early dinner; “we could go this afternoon, 
the weather is so delightful, almost like 
summer—unless you are busy.” 

“No, dear Mary, not too busy for a walk,” 
she replied ; “‘ we can start at three o’clock if 
you like, and that will give us plenty of time 
to return before tea.” 

The sun was still high in the heavens when 
cousin Sarah and her young companion left 
the farm, and took the pathway across the 
fields, with the intention of returning home by 
the road. 

Under the shadow of lofty trees in delicate 
spring verdure, which now and then separated 
other fields from the pastures of Meadow 
Farm, through narrow lanes bordered with 
hedges of budding May blossom to the 
boundary of Englefield Park, which joined 
more than one of the farm meadows, Mary 





and her cousin walked, talking pleasantly of 
past days. Not a word, however, nor a| 
reference to cousin Sarah’s interference with 
Mr. Armstrong on Mr. Henry Halford’s 
behalf passed that lady’s lips. 

Mary, also, was equally reticent ; the sub- 
ject was connected with too much pain to be 
spoken of lightly. In fact, she was endeavour- 
ing, with the calm determination of a strong 
will, to overcome the faintest signs of hope, 
and to banish for ever the memory which 
that hope kept alive in her heart. 

Just before crossing the stile which led to 
the old coach road, they came upon a break 
between the trees, through which could be 
seen the rising ground of the park, and on 
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the hill at a distance the imposing facade of 
Englefield House. Mary Armstrong had seen 
it on many former occasions, but she did not 
the less feel inclined to stand still and gaze 
on its noble aspect and picturesque sur- 
roundings. 

“Tt is a lovely spot, cousin Sarah,” she 
said, after a few moments’ silence. ‘‘ And is 
Lord Rivers still living? I remember meet- 
ing him on horseback once when I was 
walking with dear grandfather. He stopped 
to speak with him, and they talked so plea- 
santly for several minutes; and when he 
heard who I was he asked so kindly after 
mamma and papa! Oh, look, cousin Sarah ! 
there are some ladies and children on the 
terrace.” 

This terrace to which Mary directed her 
cousin’s attention formed one of the modern 
additions to the right wing of the house. It 
was approached from the side windows of the 
drawing-room, and sheltered by a verandah, 
from the roof and supports of which hung 
a magnificent westeria, with its drooping 
flowers like bunches of grapes. 

It was too far distant to distinguish the 
faces of the children, but as the little ones 
flitted about on the terrace it could be seen 
that they were following the movements of a 
white shaggy dog, whose sharp shrill bark of 
pleasure sounded faintly across the park. 

“‘They are the children of Lady Dora 
Leonnard,” said cousin Sarah as they turned 
to continue their walk; “I heard that she 
was staying with the earl for a few days till 
they go to London for the season.” 

“Then Lord Rivers, whom I met two years 
ago, is still living, and these are his grand- 
children, I suppose?” 

“ Ves, the children of his youngest daughter, 
who married the son of Sir George Leonnard, 
and still retains her own title of Lady Dora. 
Lord Rivers is still a fine old man at the age 
of sixty-four.” 

“Ts he so old as that, cousin Sarah? Why, 
he did not appear older than papa when I 
met him two years ago.” ; 

“ And yet, Mary, he has aged considerably 
since the death of Lady Rivers about seven 
years ago. I have heard uncle say that in his 
young days he was one of the finest men in 
the county.” 

‘“‘He has a son to inherit the title and 
estates, I suppose?” said Mary. 

“Ves, Lord Woodville, and another 
daughter, who has been married several 
years to a Scotch nobleman. She inherits 
her mother’s delicate health, and seldom 
visits Englefield.” 
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Thus talking the ladies walked on till they 1 station to the coach road appeared a board 
reached the stile, over which Mary stepped | fastened to a tree, and upon it the repre- 
with the lightness and activity of youth, and | sentation of a hand with the finger pointing, 
then turned to assist her cousin ; neither of | and the words “To Meadow Farm.” This 
them, however, was prepared for the surprise | information was at the time of which we 











that awaited them. 
To explain this surprise we must carry our | 
readers to the station at Basingstoke. The 


coach road, which has been continued on to’! 


that station for the convenience of pas- 
sengers, passes round a hill rising just above 
the line. On this hill stand the ruins of an| 
old abbey, forming a picturesque and attrac- | 
tive object to travellers by rail. 


One of these, a gentleman who had just | 
left the station, paused for some moments to | 


examine the singular appearance of the old 
ruins, and while thus engaged a voice at his 
elbow startled him. 

** Curious old place, sir.” 

“Yes,” was the reply; “what does it 
belong to?” 

“It be the remains of an old abbey, sir, 
as was built in the time of Henry VIII. It 
were partly destroyed by Cromwell’s armies,” 
continued the old man, who had a cottage 
near, and often picked up a gratuity for his in- 
formation from passengers. 
but the ruins of the chapel left, and they 
seem strong enough to stand again wind and 
weather for hundreds of years tocome. Why, 
sir, I remembers that there arch with all the 
moss and ivy a-covering it when I was a boy, 
and I'm nearly fourscore now.” 

‘What was the name of the old abbey,” 
asked the gentleman. 

“‘T don’t know, sir, but them ruins are part 
of the chapel called the Chapel of the Holy 
Ghost. It’s a wonderful name.” 

For nearly ten minutes the gentleman 
listened with great interest to the old country- 
man’s account, then suddenly remembering 
the object of his visit in this part of the world, 
he looked at his watch and exclaimed,— 

“I fear I must be satisfied with what I 
have heard’ for the present, for I have still 
some distance to walk. Pray excuse my 
leaving you so suddenly,” he added, as he 


placedasilvercoin in the old man’s hand, “and | 


thank you very much for your information.” 
The gentleman raised his hat to the homely | 


countryman with such true politeness, that | 
the old man stood with uncovered head for | 


some moments while the wind scattered his 


white locks, watching the stranger’s departure. | 
“ He be a true genelman, he be; us doan’t | 
get much 0’ they foine manners hereabouts, | 


’cepting wi’ the reel gentry.” 


At a turn of the ascent leading from the, way we came. 





* There’s nought | 


| write very little needed to tell the residents 
in the locality the whereabouts of the old 
homestead, yet it still remained in its half- 
decayed state, fastened to the trunk of a tree. 
|  Decayed as it might be, it was still very 
useful to the railway traveller, who following 
its friendly finger turned into the high road a 
|few minutes after cousin Sarah and Mary 
had entered it from the fields by climbing the 
stile. 

At a bend in the road the gentleman came 
suddenly in sight of the two ladies as they 
advanced towards him—not near enough, 
however, for him to discover whether they 
| were strangers or acquaintances. 

Perhaps the change from winter to spring 
attire in Mary Armstrong's dress, and her 
unexpected appearance at such a distance 
from Meadow Farm, caused an impression 
that the younger lady was a stranger, and of 
the elder he had no recollection. 
| Yet a something familiar in their appear- 
ance made him look at them earnestly, and 
as they drew nearer neither the plain cotton 
gown nor the coarse straw hat could disguise 
the graceful movements and dignified car- 
riage of Mary Armstrong. It seemed as if 
the recognition was simultaneous, for at the 
moment the stranger made the discovery. 
Mary exclaimed with a deep flush, “ Cousin 
Sarah, there is a young clergyman coming 
towards us exactly like Mr. Henry Halford !” 
And then as the flush faded to paleness, she 
added, in a suppressed voice, ‘‘ Cousin Sarah, 
it ¢s Mr. Halford.” 

Even as she spoke Mr. Henry advanced 
hastily to meet them—not, however, with his 
usual self-possession. 

“ Mrs. John Armstrong,” he exclaimed, as 
he held out his hand to that lady, and bowed 
nervously to Mary, “I am glad to have met 
you. I am on my way to pay a visit to 
Meadow Farm.” 

**T am very happy to have such good news, 
| Mr. Halford ; we wiil turn and walk back with 
you.” 

“Oh, pray do not let me deprive you of 
your walk,” he replied, glancing at Mary, who 
|was too greatly surprised and mystified to 
speak. 

“We have had our walk,” said cousin 
Sarah, “and were thinking of returning home 
| by another road, which is ‘onge: han the 
It will be pleasanter for you 
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than the dusty road, Mr. Halford, to return j 


through the fields, and Mary is looking tired 
already.” 

** Miss Armstrong appears to me much im- 
proved in health,” he said, placing himself by | 
cousin Sarah as they turned with him to re- | 
trace their steps, and looking inquiringly at | 
Mary, as if asking her to confirm the truth of 
his remark. 

With an effort at self-control to steady her 
voice, she said with a smile, “ Appearances 
are not fallacious in my case, Mr. Halford ; 
my health is much better than when I left 
home.” 

Yet the efforts of the young people to re- 
gain their accustomed ease signally failed. 
Mary was confused and agitated by Henry 
Halford’s presence in that locality, and he 
from his eager anxiety to account for it. 

He turned to cousin Sarah, and plunged at 
once into the object of his visit. 

“When I had the pleasure of meeting you, 
Mrs. Armstrong, last summer,” he said, “ you 
kindly expressed a hope that I would visit 
you at Meadow Farm. [I travelled yesterday 
in the train with Mr. Armstrong, and as he 
entrusted me with a message for his daughter, 
I thought that instead of writing I would take 
advantage of your kind invitation, and bring 
the message myself.” 

“ We are most happy to see you, Mr. Hal- 
ford,” replied cousin Sarah, “and I hope 
you will be able to spend a few days or a 
week with us now you have found your way 
here.” ; 

“T fear not,” he replied, “ but if the result 
of my message is favourable, I shall gladly 
remain with you till to-morrow.” 

*¢ Are they all wellat home, Mr. Halford ?” 
said Mary, ina constrained voice, and address- 
ing him to conceal the emotion which his 
mysterious words excited. 

“T believe so, Miss Armstrong ; from your 
papa’s replies to my inquiries for his family, 
my impression is that Mrs. Armstrong and 
your brothers are quite well.” 

Just at this moment the gable roofs of 
Meadow Farm appeared in sight in the dis- 
tance, and cousin Sarah endeavoured to break 
through the restraint under which the young 
people were evidently trying to disguise their 
feelings, by calling their attention to surround- 
ing objects. 

The attempt was successful, Mary’s un- 
natural reserve vanished when in sight of the 
old farm. She could point out the varied | 
features of the landscape, direct Henry Hal- | 
ford’s attention to the fields and meadows | 
surrounding the farm, now in their delicate | 





spring verdure, and excite his interest by ex- 
plaining that Meadow Farm obtained its name 
from these rich corn-fields and pasture lands 
through which they passed. 

Before they reached the pleasant home- 
stead Mary had to a certain degree recovered 
her self-possession ; while Henry, when 
shown to his room to refresh himself after his 
journey, felt his hopes of a favourable recep- 
tion of his message raised to almost a certainty. 
Mary at once escaped to her room. Much 
as she loved her cousin Sarah, she could not 
open her heart to her as she did to her 
mother, and she longed to be alone. 

What could this visit mean ? What message 
could her father possibly have to send to her 
by such a messenger ? 

He and Mr. Halford must have been on 
very friendly terms in the railway carriage to 
talk about Zev, or even to talk on any subject. 
Could it be possible that her father had 
changed his mind respecting Mr. Halford ? 
And at the thought, the blush that covered 
the young girl’s face would have relieved that 
gentleman from any farther anxiety, had he 
seen it, and known the emotions from which 
it arose. 

Cousin Sarah, although at first surprised at 
the appearance of the young clergyman on his 
way tothe farm, hadno such perplexing doubts. 
She recalled her conversation with Mr. Arm- 
strong, and therefore readily accounted for 
this visit. ‘* Mr. Halford can only have been 
sentfor one purpose,” she said to herself, “and 
I must contrive an opportunity for him to 
deliver his message to Mary before we meet 
at the tea-table ; until that is done the young 
people will not be at ease in each other’s 
society.” Full of this determination, she 
hastily removed her walking dress and de- 
scended the stairs ; yet with all her quickness 
Henry Halford had found his way down be- 
fore her, and now stood looking out over 
garden and orchard to the distant prospect 
from the garden entrance. 

He turned quickly at the sound of foot- 
steps, and as Mrs. John Armstrong advanced 
he said,— 

“This is truly a, country landscape, Mrs; 
Armstrong, and your gardens and orchards 
promise great things from their present ap- 
pearance.” 

“ Are you too tired to walk through the 
garden ?” she asked. ‘ Our spring flowers are 
in great profusion this year.” c 

“No indeed,” he replied, “it will be a 
pleasure to do so.” . 

But as they passed down the steps cousin 
Sarah saw him cast a hasty glance behind 
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him, as if hoping for and expecting another 
companion. 

She opened the gate forhim to pass through, 
and then said,— 

“Will you excuse me one moment Mr. 
Halford? I can soon overtake you if you walk 
on slowly.” The next moment he was alone. 
Hastily returning to the house, she ascended 
the stairs to Mary’s bedroom. Her knock 
brought Mary to the door. 

“My dear,” she said, “ Mr. Halford is in 
the garden alone, pray do not allow him to 
feel himself neglected, will you join him while 
I tell cousin John and the boys that he is 
here, and get the tea ready.” 

“Certainly I will, cousin Sarah,” she re- 
plied, with a slight blush as she followed her 
cousin downstairs, feeling ill-concealed agita- 
tion at the prospect of being informed of her 
father’s message. On entering the garden she 
saw the tall, manly figure slowly pacing the 
centre path in front of her, as if in deep 
thought ; yet the usually self-possessed Mary 
Armstrong had not the courage to hasten her 
steps. 

Presently, however, her dress was caught 
by a currant bush, and the rustling sound 
caused the gentleman to turn, expecting to 
see cousin Sarah. A few steps brought him 
to her side, and then Mary’s natural ease came 
to her aid. 

“My cousin is detained by household 
duties, Mr. Halford ; she has sent me to supply 
her place, and to show you the wonders of 
Meadow Farm.” 

He greeted her with one of those smiles 
which so greatly improved his features as he 
replied,— 

“T am glad of any circumstances which 
have obliged Mrs. Armstrong to send me such 
a substitute.” 

For a few moments they moved on side by 
side in silence, each too agitated to speak. 
At length Henry Halford determined to 
plunge at once into the matter. Why should 
he hesitate? Was there a possibility that 
after all he might be mistaken? The thought 
gave him courage. If such a possibility 
existed, it must be discovered quickly, for to 
remain at Meadow Farm under the ban of 
a refusal was out of the question. 

“Miss Armstrong,” he said, “ Do you re- 
member the subjects we discussed when we 
met three years ago at Mr. Drummond’s 
dinner party ?” 

He! Henry Halford remembered that day. 
How the heart of the patient, enduring, and 
obedient daughter bounded with joy at the 
thought ! but she did not reply, for her com- 


panion gave her no opportunity, as he con- 
tinued,— 

“We have avery different and far more 
pleasant subject to discuss now, for we need 
not refer to the past, although I am well aware 
that your father with his great wealth could 
reasonably expect a splendid settlement for 
his only daughter, and therefore I was not sur- 
prised when he refused the offer of a man in 
my position, and without even * 
| “Qh, pray do not go on, Mr. Halford,” 
|said Mary, interrupting him. “I cannot en- 
| dure to think that—” She paused suddenly, 
j and added, “ forgive me, I must not presume 
\|to pass judgment on the conduct of my own 
father.” 

“T entreat you to excuse me for referring 
to it,” he said; “ not for worlds would I utter 
a word to pain you ; and, indeed, Mr. Arm- 
strong has made ample amends for any pain 
his refusal may have cost me; he yesterday 
gave me not only permission unasked to write 
| to his daughter, but also promised to agree to 
| whatever her decision might be. I could not 
wait for an answer to a letter, so I have come 
myself to plead my own cause.” 

There was a pause, and the two walked on 
in silence for some moments. Although in a 
measure prepared for the object of Mr. Hal- 
ford’s visit, Mary Armstrong was taken by 
surprise at hearing of this wonderful change 
in her father. Henry Halford, in referring 
to his letter, and the refusal which followed, 
|had touched upon a tender string. Shame, 
regret, and a loss of confidence in her father, 
had resulted from her discovery of the cir- 
cumstances, and to hear it spoken of by 
Henry Halford caused her double pain. She 
was about to say, when she so abruptly 
paused, “I cannot bear to think that he has 
acted so cruelly to you,” but the reflection that 
by so saying she should not only too openly 
show her interest in himself, but blame her 
father, made her conclude her reply as we 
have described. 

The contrast presented to her by Henry 
Halford’s description of her father’s behaviour 
to him now, also added to the confusion of her 
ideas, and she literally had not power to speak. 

“You are silent, Miss Armstrong,” he said 
at last. “Do you remember what I once 
said to you in Christchurch meadows at 
Oxford? Nearly four years have passed, and 
I am quite as ready now to devote my life to 
your future happiness as then. Only answer 
me one question : shall I go back to Kilburn 
at once, and tell Mr. Armstrong that I have 
asked his daughter to be my wife, and that 
her decision is ‘no’ ?” 
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“I am not prepared to decide yet, Mr. 
Halford,” said Mary, with an effort con- 
trolling herself, “ for after all my father’s ob- 
jections, this sudden change has taken me 
by surprise.” Yet as she spoke, with the 
consciousness of those earnest eyes looking 
into her face, her voice faltered, and the 
changing colour and tightened breath too 
plainly evinced deep emotion. It gave the 
young man courage as he gazed, he raised 
her hand and placed it on his arm, saying with 
a smile and a gentle pressure of the captive 
hand, 

“ And now Mr. Armstrong's objections are 
all removed, do any remain on the part of 
his daughter ?” 

Another pause, and then the straightfor- 
ward candid character of the young girl as- 
serted itself. She glanced modestly in the 
face of her companion, and said with a 
smile,— 

“I did not suppose you would think such 
a question necessary, Mr. Halford.” 

A summons to tea interrupted the conversa- 
tion, and as they turned to retrace their steps, 
he could only say as he pressed the hand that 
rested on his arm,—‘ My darling, you have 
made me so happy.” 

Cousin Sarah met them at the garden gate, 
and said,— 

“We have made no stranger of you, Mr. 
Halford. Mary is always so happy in the 
portioned-off corner of our farm kitchen, that 
I think you also will prefer it to the best 
parlour.” 

“ Indeed I shall,” was the reply. 

“Perhaps you will be as well pleased with 
this apartment as with the beauties of the 
gardens and orchards,” she added, with a 
smile. 

“I fear I have monopolized Miss Arm- 
strong’s attention too much on another sub- 
ject,” he replied, smiling also, “ but as I am 
about to accept your kind invitation to re- 
main till to-morrow, I shall hope to become 
better acquainted with this pleasant spot 
before I leave.” 

When Mary seated herself at the tea-table, 
cousin Sarah required no words to tell her 
what her father’s message had been. It was 
not so much the brilliant colour in her cheeks, 
or the brightness in the eyes which attracted 
her notice, as the expression of calm happi- 
ness which had replaced a sad, and at times 
a constrained look in her face, showing to 
those interested in her, how firm a contro] the 
young girl exerted over herself. 

All this had disappeared, and yet the 
memory of the past increased Mary’s happi- 
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ness. She had submitted to her father’s 
wishes, and subdued her own will to his. 
Neither by word or thought had she disobeyed 
him, except in refusing to marry those 
whom she could neither respect nor love. 
And now unasked he had given his consent 
from, as she fully believed, his own unbiassed 
opinion of Henry Halford’s real character 
and real worth. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—THE NEW RECTOR OF 
BRIARSLEIGH. 


THE summer of the year which had brought 
such happiness to Mary Armstrong was 
fading into autumn. At the door of the | 
parish church at Kilburn appeared a goodly 
array of carriages, the coachmen wearing 
white favours indicating a wedding, and 
attracting a crowd of lookers-on. 

A stranger passed, and observing the 
police endeavouring to force a passage 
through the crowd for the bride and bride- 
groom, whose carriage stood at the gates, 
also remained as a spectator, and inquired 
of those around him the name of the bride- 
groom. 

“It’s our curate, sir,” said a respectable 
woman who stood near ; “ leastways he was 
our curate, but he’s got a church of his own 
now down in Hampshire; it’s been given 
him by a great lord. And the lady, sir, she’s 
the daughter of a rich gentleman as lives 
here at Kilburn, and he’s given her I can’t 
tell how many thousand pounds for her 
fortune, and here they come, sir,” she added, 
as the bells rang out a merry peal, and the 
congregation, hastening from the church, in- 
creased the crowd outside. 

In a few minutes the bride appeared lean- 
ing on her husband’s arm, the folds of her 
white satin dress swaying gracefully as she 
moved, and the bright hair glinting be- 
neath the lace veil and orange blossoms, 
while the brilliant colour on her cheeks made 
more than one exclaim, “ Doesn’t she look 
beautiful !” pee 

Henry Halford’s tall, manly figure, dignified 
carriage, dark hair, and full whiskers formed 
a pleasing contrast to his fair bride, heightened 
not a little by his pale face. In fact the young 
clergyman could not yet realize his happiness 
and good fortune, but felt as if in a dream 
from which he must shortly awaken to the 
realities of life. 

And yet the scene at the church was too 
real and too attractive in its surroundings to 
be mistaken for a vision by common-place 
individuals who are not afflicted with vivid 
imaginations. Edward Armstrong could not 
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conceal a feeling of exultation as he contem. 
plated the brilliant company who had assem- 
bled to do honour to his daughter on her 
marriage. 

As carriage after carriage drives up to re- 
ceive them we will point out those whose 
names appear in our story. 

Colonel Herbert and his son, their uniform 
contrasting with the bridesmaids’ dresses of 
white and blue, while assisting them into the 
carriages form one great point of attraction to 
the crowd. Among the bridesmaids we can 
distinguish the womanly figure and handsome 
features of Clara Franklyn, to whom Charles 
Herbert is very attentive. She is accom- 
panied by her sister Mabel, whose gentle 
and delicate features bear the same childlike 
expression, although she has reached her fif- 
teenth year. Kate Marston and Arthur 
Franklyn are assisting the venerable Dr. 
Halford into another carriage. His health 
has, to a certain extent, improved since the 
happy results described in the last chapters 
have completed the happiness of his son, and 
placed him in a position even beyond his 
father’s brightest hopes. He is now on his 
way to Lime Grove, to be present at the 
wedding breakfast, and with dear grandpapa 
and Kate Marston in the carriage are James 
and little Albert Franklyn, the latter, in his | 
blue velvet dress and golden curls falling over | 
the lace collar, has attracted general admira- | 
tion. James, a steady, quiet youth of thirteen, | 
is looking forward to the time when he shall | 
leave school, and become a clerk in his| 
father’s office. Quite as worthy of notice as | 
any present are the two brothers of the bride, 
Edward and Arthur Armstrong,—the former. 
a manly youth of nineteen, whose dark eyes | 
and hair and strongly marked features made 
his resemblance to his father very striking. 
In the latter, whose fair and delicate face and | 
tall slight figure prove that he is growing be-. 
yond his strength, can be too surely seen that 
a powerful intellect is chafing the slight frame 
which encloses it. The boy's studious habits’ 
had been encouraged by his father till he one | 
day, expressed a wish to enter the Church. 
Mr. Armstrong, at that time irritated with the | 
discovery of his only daughter's predilection 
for.a “parson,” harshly forbade the boy to) 
speak to him again on the subject. 

That objection had been during the last | 
few months removed, but with the father's | 
consent came the doctor's cautious pro- | 
hibition,— 

“Mr. Armstrong, your son’s mind must lie 
fallow for a few years, till he has ceased grow- 
ing and regained his strength, He is scarcely | 
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seventeen yet, time enough when he reaches 
twenty-one to send him to the university.” 
And with a promise from his father that his 
wishes should then be gratified, Arthur was 
learning to wait patiently. 

These two were making themselves popular 
among the ladies by their active and polite 
attentions, yet not more so than the gentle- 
man who now lifts his little Albert into the 
carriage and kisses him fondly. 

Arthur Franklyn, while escorting the 
various lady visitors through the crowd, has 
lost none of the pleasing, attractive manner 
which made him so courted and flattered in 
Melbourne. And yet those who knew him 
in his gay and thoughtless days, can detect 
a calm steadiness of purpose in the still hand- 
some face indicating a change, not, however, 
to his disadvantage. Arthur Frauklyn had 
risen from his bed of sickness humbled and 
subdued. By the advice of his first wife’s 
friends he devoted a portion of the £2,000, 
which so unexpectedly became his legally 
after his wife’s death, to the liquidation of his 
debts in Melbourne. 

Released from debt, and, above all, from 
the tortures of conscience and the conse- 
quences of his sin, he quickly recovered his 
health and spirits. 

The remainder of the £2,000 he invested 
in a partnership with a rising firm in the 
icity, and so steadily and cleverly have his 
‘business habits and tact been carried out, 
‘that the prospects of the firm are brighter 
than ever, 

With relief from debt, that foe to peace 
of mind, a cuiet conscience, and hopes of 
prosperity in business, his constitution, 
|though greatly shaken, has recovered its 
‘elasticity, and the glow of health adds no 
‘little to the changed appearance of Arthur 
Franklyn. 

He and his children still reside at Kilburn, 


‘indeed, now that they are about to lose 


Henry, neither Kate Marston nor her uncle 
car endure the thought of parting with them, 
and the children cling to her as to a second 
‘mother. Kate is still supreme manager of 
‘the domestic arrangements, in which she is 
willingly assisted by Clara, when not occupied 
with her sisters at their usual studies. A 
| graduate of the university has been engaged 
to supply the place of Henry Halford, and 
the old Grange will subside into its usual 
routine when the bustle caused by this wed- 


| ding shall be over. 


Three carriages are still waiting for their 
occupants—Mr. Armstrong’s and two others. 
One of them bears on its panels the coronet 
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of an earl, and on another may be seen the 
mitre of a bishop. 

Mr. Armstrong’s carriage is the first to draw 
up, and he himself appears in a vainly sup- 
pressed state of elation and excitement. His 
morning costume is faultless, and although a 
large sprinkling of white is observable in his 
dark hair, yet he bears his fifty-four years 
well. He had failed in his attempts to form 
an alliance with the aristocracy through his 
increasing wealth by the marriage of his 
daughter. Yet had he carried his point, such 
a marriage could scarcely have been attended 
with greater ec/a/ than on the present occasion. 
This Mr. Armstrong now understood and ac- 
knowledged to himself without reservation. 
The bishop who had just married his daughter 
to Henry Halford, had been vice principal of 
the young man’s college at Oxford; the 
nobleman who had presented the living to 
his son-in-law—were both to be his guests at 
the wedding breakfast. 

Lord Rivers had known the name of Arm- 
strong from his boyhood. And the purse- 
proud merchant, who had been almost 
ashamed to acknowledge Cousin Sarah before 
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And what shall we say of the numerous 
yet select party who assembled around that 
elegant table? It was like all other breakfasts, 
a medley of smiles and tears, of joyful hopes 
and sad regrets, painful memories and bright 
prospects. And yet there was something in 
the gathering round Mr. Armstrong’s table 
which made it differ from similar associations. 
The preponderance of the clerical element 
did not cast a damper on the young and 
buoyant spirits then present. The bishop’s 
genial, yet dignified manner, resembled that 
of the lamented Dr. Wilberforce. The rector, 
an old man approaching his eightieth year, 
belonged to the class of polished and refined 
gentlemen of olden times, who would take off 
their hats to the meanest of their female 
parishioners, or enter bare-headed the hum- 
blest cottage in the parish. 

Horace Wilton, as we know, had not 
learned to regard with a cynical eye the 
happiness which he had himself so nearly 
grasped, and Frank Maurice found himself 
taking lessons in the present ordering of an 





|event which was so soon to be realized in 
| his own experience. As to the bridegroom, 


his clerks in Dover-street, stood back in sur-| who, strange to say, is very often looked 
prise while the earl assisted that lady into his| upon as the least important person present 
own carriage, where he had already placed | on such an occasion, an overflow of happiness 
Mrs. Armstrong. He then entered himself,| kept him silent. It was not till called upon 
and the carriage drove off on its way to Lime | to return thanks in the name of his bride and 
Grove. Mr. Armstrong’s own carriage was | himself, that the natural powers of eloquence 
quickly filled with a party of young people;|!and oratory possessed by Henry Halford 
two juvenile bridesmaids, with their aunt} astonished and delighted the wedding guests. 
Edith Longford, soon to be Mrs. Maurice,) The speech scarcely occupied five minutes. 
and Arthur and Freddy Armstrong, now a|His words were well chosen, and to the 
merry laughter-loving boy of eleven. There | point ; his allusions pleasant and in good 
remained now only three gentlemen to ac-| taste ; his quotations, in one or two instances 
company the bishop in his drive to Lime | classical, were suitable and attractive ; while 
Grove, the rector of Kilburn, Horace Wilton, | through all could be detected the oratorical 
Henry's best man, and Mr. Armstrong. Per-| powers of the speaker, although subdued and 
haps the latter’s foolish prejudices about! restrained to suit the room and the occa- 
clergymen were never more completely shaken | sion. When the clear young voice ceased 
than when he found himself seated in the! there was a burst of applause, hushed, how- 
bishop’s carriage with that high church dig-) ever, in a moment, as Lord Rivers rose and 
nitary and the two gentlemen we have named. | exclaimed,—“ Thank you, Mr. Henry Hal- 
In fact, he wondered at himself that he could! ford, for showing me that I have not made 
feel proud of the position. And now what | any mistake in my choice of a rector for 
can be said of the wedding breakfast, laid | Briarsleigh.” 

out in Mr. Armstrong's splendidly furnished | But the wedding chapter is extending itself 
dining-room ? For this occasion Mrs. Herbert | beyond the prescribed limits. We must pass 
had obtained carte blanche from her sister to| over the speeches and the toasts which fol- 
make any alterations she pleased, and the|lowed. We, who know the love of mother 
introduction of flowers and other ornaments, | and daughter in that hour, now so joyous 
according to that lady’s taste, had greatly | with the voices and symbols of happiness, 
improved the elegant appearance of the table|can understand how both are dreading the 
and satisfied the hired waiters, who succumbed | hour of parting. 

to that lady’s superior knowledge at once and| It came at last; and when Mary, accom- 
without a demur. [panied by her bridesmaids, hastened to the 
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room to prepare for her journey, Mrs. 
Armstrong followed her upstairs, and seating 
herself in her own room waited nervously till 
her daughter was ready. 

She heard the door open, and the young 
voices in gay conversation as they approached. 
Then she rose and stood near the door, to 
be quickly observed by her daughter. 

“ Mamma! oh, I’m so glad. Wait a few 
miiutes, Kate and Laura,” Then she turned, 
and throwing herself on her mother’s bosom, 
she exclaimed, ‘“ Mother, dearest mother, 
how can I leave you? Who will take care 
of you when I am gone?” 


clasped his daughter to his heart, and as he 
fondly kissed her, whispered, “ Forgive me, 
darling, for all the sorrow I have caused you.” 
Controlling her emotion, she playfully placed 
her gloved hand on his lips, and exclaimed, 
“ Hush, papa, it has made my happiness all 
the greater.” 

In a few moments the lawn beneath the 
'lime trees was glittering with tarlatan, lace, 
‘and ribbons, as the juvenile portion of the 
| company followed Mary and her husband to 
ithe gate. At length, after one last kiss had 
| been given to the bride, to be succeeded by 
/another, the rector of Briarsleigh’s carriage 





ge : 
The mother’s arms closed around her/ drove off amid a shower of old slippers, only 


child, and for some moments neither spoke, 


but the tears were silently flowing from Mrs. | 


Armstrong’s eyes, as she listened to the 
scarcely restrained sobs of her daughter. 

A tear dropped on Mary’s forehead; she 
raised her face quickly :— 

‘Mamma, I am causing you unnecessary 
pain ; pray forgive me. I cannot help it ; I 
shall miss you so much.” 

‘No, darling,” said the mother, with a 
smile, as she wiped the tears which she tried 
to restrain ; “ you belong to your husband 
now; he will more than supply my place to 


| you; besides, we shall not be so very far 


away from each other after all, and Martha 
will take care of me,” 

“That I will Miss—Ma’am, I beg your) 
pardon,” and the faithful old servant entered 
hastily as she spake, “They are calling out 
for you, Miss Halford ; the carriage is waiting.” 

‘*Once more, darling mother, good-bye,” 
said the young bride, who had started with a 
smile at the matronly title; and after one 
more kiss and fond embrace, the mother and 
daughter descended the stairs together. Mrs. 
Armstrong had nerved herself to witness her 
child's departure. | 

One more ordeal awaited Mary. | 

After kisses and farewells from the brides- | 
maids, and more formal adieus to the visitors, | 
Mary turned to her father. Mr. Armstrong | 


one of which reached its destination. 

That evening, when alone, and reflecting 
on the events of the day, Edward Armstrong 
discovered that with all his self-confidence in 
his own superior judgment, he had during 
his life made more than one mistake. 

In all his successes he had forgotten God, 
and worshipped riches and position. He had 
despised those possessing high, noble, and 
intellectual qualities, because they lacked 
those advantages which he so highly valued. 

His prejudices and his pride had made 
him unkind to his only daughter, and only 
when at last alarmed by discovering that 
“riches can take to themselves wings,” did 


he allow these foolish prejudices to be set 


aside. To his surprise he was now obliged 
to admit that the honours this day conferred 
upon him arose from his daughter's alliance 
with the family he had once despised for 
their professions and poverty. To them he 
owed the presence of the bishop and the 
earl as his guests. While the family he had 
despised had been honouring God, he had 
been honouring gold; and as these facts 
became clear to his mind, the words of a 


text he had read when a child at his mother’s 


knee came back on his memory with full 
force :—“* Them that honour Me I will 
honour, and they that despise Me shall be 
lightly esteemed.” 


CHRISTMAS 


CHRISTMAS greetings, New Year wishes | 
Empty sounds too often prove, | 

Striking on the senses only, | 
Powerless the soul to move ; 

No responsive echo waking, 

Lovingly the silence breaking. 

3ut when Friendship gives the key note, 
And the full chords, answering true, | 

Ring out love in strorg vibration, 


GREETINGS. 


Harmony for ever new, 
Whilst the minor softly stealing, 
Fills each pause with grateful feeling 
Then oh! then with no false seeming, 
But in perfect cadence rare, 
Deep imbrued with heartfelt meaning, 
Floats that music on the air ; 
Spirit echoes, fading never, 
Waft it on through Love’s for ever. 
ISABELLA M. MORTIMER 
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